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E Tun greater part of the lesben pages is 


the result of the observations and experience of 
Baron Kxidek, a Nobleman whose talents are 
justly respected in Germany, where he acted a 
conspicuous part in the republic of letters, and 
on the stage of the great world. His active 
temper urged him with irresistible impetuosity | 
to render his abilities and scientific knowledge 
useful to mankind ; but being persecuted i in the 
very beginning of bis public career, by the- 
heavy blows of adverse fate, beset by numerous 
enemies whom his independent spirit and the 


superiority of his mental accomplishments had 


provoked, frequently misguided by his too easy 
confidence in the rectitude of men, precipitated 
by his fiery enthusiasm for truth and the hap- 
piness of his brethren, and an implacable "my 


d þ 1 
_ * 


n ra rez. 
to despotism nnd intolerance, de fled i in all bis. 
plans to secure a post in which he could have 


FP 


ilents and the 5 benevolence of his 


exerted his 


heart for the benefit of his fellow-citizens. ; 


Aspersion and the persecution of a set of men 
Who hated him, because he scorned to cringe and 


to be subseryient to their selfish views and op- 


pressions, compelled bim to quit his native 
country, and to become a citizen of the world at 
large. He roved Germany, ſor some Fears, i1 in 
all directions, sometimes being a visitor of the 
palaces of the great, and sometimes a humble 
pedestrian, mixing with the middle and inferior 
ranks, and exerting: all. the energy. of his mind 
to accommodate himself, as much as honesty 
and the consciousness of his i innate dignity would, 
permit, to the prejudices, eustoms, and peculia- 
rities of those with, whom he cultivated a tem- 
porary connexion. This enabled him to ac- 


quire a most extensive and profound knowledge | 


of the human heart, of its numerous turnings 
and windings, of che most effective means of 7 
* > 1 ' 


j 4 
1 


(PREFACE, 


getting ac access to it, of the principal causes I ; 

8 the want e of social bappiness which he discovered 2 
8 in the oplendid circles of the great, in the bum- 1 
5. ble habitations of the middle ranks, and in e 
I, cottages \ of the poor, and the most successful f 
1 means of rendering our intercourse with Sas : [ | 
7 brethren more comfortable. and cheerful. The l 
e acquisition of that useful store of the most va. | 
t | luable knowledge animated him with additional 2 
n zeal to contribute his mite to the reformation of 4 
c our degenerated age, and in this disposition of . I 
e mind he became more intimately acquainted | 1 
7 with Weisbaupt and Zwack, the two principal f 
d founders of the Order of the Muminati., Their 


gigantic plan to collect a host of the. greatest iS 4 
geniuses of all ranks and countries around them, = i 
to check by the joint efforts of their abilities 6 
and 1 power the progress of the growing evil, 
their pressing solicitations to take a leading part 9 


e in their confederacy, and the hope of being en : 
5 abled by such a powerful union to employ his 
f talents more successfully for the benefit of 
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viii PREPACE, 

TE mankind, : were charms wich bis heart could not 

1 | resist. He accepted the offer, and became one \ 
a the most active and successful leaders of the 0 | 
union, But alas ! ! he soon beheld with grief | 
and sorrow that the alluring prospects which bad | 
been held out to bim, were nothing but a | 
charming dream, and was at last convinced that TY 
the society in which he Dad been received; 
would never be capable of accomplishing the : 
arduous task which was the primary object of 
their union, as but few of its members were ani- 
mated with that heroic disinterestedness and 
self-denial which were required, if the power in- 1 
vested in their hands were to prove beneficial to 
the world. Party-spirit, ambition and other ; 


Passions soon began to undermine the fabric ; I 
caballing traitors abused the power which the 
society possessed, to reven ge th emsel ves upon 
their enemies, or to catisfy their thirst for domi- 
nion and wealth. The union, which might have 

become a blessing to mankind, threatened to 

prove a scourge to every state where its influence 5 
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| prevailed; the Knäve and the honest n man were 5 
persecuted without discrimination, and Baron 
Kni gge redoubled in vain his energy : and zeal 
to purify the corrupted Society, and to destroy 


the poison with which it was infected, His ex- 
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ertions were fruitless 3 his « own associates became 
his most inveterate enemies, and he SaW him- | 
| golf hr 1+ to renounco all connexion | 


- £ ? 4 


former 28 from the world, After having 
learnt by experience, and. at the expence of his 
tranquillity and health, that no society of men, 
bow great s serer their combined talents, and 
how well calculated their plans may be, can 
hope to accelerate the age of general illumina- 
tion and virtue contrary to the course of nature, 
which is slow, but progressive and sure; and 
that it is more becoming a man who wishes to 
be happy himself and to promote the happiness 
of his brethren, to take the world a as it is, to do | 
whatever lays i in his power to ameliorate our 
corrupted age gradually, without n noise and with- 


2 


. PREFACE. „ 


et 


out relying te too much on the co-operation of 
: others, and to counteract. the bad effects of the 
22 ng. corruption. by a. prudent and wise 
et, than to convulse the natural order of 
things by forcing . more light upon our cotem- 
poraries than their weak eyes can bear. Act. 
ated by this dear-bought experience, be now | 
confined himself entire} y to the exertion of. his 
literary. talents, and dedicated. the rest. of his 
life to the laudable employment of circulating 
in his writings rules of prudence, the practice of 
which will enable us toavert many c of those cala- | 
mities and painful disappointments that are the 
| natural consequences of our want of knowledge 

of the world, and of the prejudices, the 1gnoy 
rance, passions, bodily and mental infirmitics 


- vices and the vitiated taste of those with whom 


we live, and to prosecute our career with secu- 
rity and success. Of all the | books which he 
wrote for that purpose, none was better received 
and more generally admired than his celebrated 
? work On 5 with Men,” (Ober 
| i Mer ce u. I 


28 PRE PA CE. NG, * 1 
den nan mit Menschen,) which. contains a 1 
most valuable store of practical lessons of wis- PA 

T dom, abounds with a profound knowledge of the ; 


world and the human heart, and is unanimously 52 - oF 
, allowed to be. the best essay on the real Philoso- | 4 
| phy of Social Life which eyer has been published 2 i | 
| in any country. It went through five editions 1 
in the course of a few years, and, if I may pre- 

sume to judge of its usefulness from my own 

experience, stands foremost amongst all the 8 
books which ever 0p been written to D 


la- social happiness. 4 
he Tube advantages which] have derived from the 4 
ge study and application of the excellent observa- 
0. tions and rules which this work contains, and 
es, the salutary effects which J have seen it pro- | 
| duce in the life of those of my pupils to whom I | | 
recommended i it, and who, followed the sage in- | 
structions with which it abounds, made me wish Ro 


most ardently to see it dressed in an English 


0 garb, and circulated in a country which is so dear = 
er to me, and which of late has naturalized so many 
. 


Aultk 


dub b lcckeh ef the Genn Buse. 
. 5 the original is entirely modified wal the 
local Wants, customs, and situation of Germany, 
| and, besides, contains many Cbasms which 1 
wished to fill up in an English edition, T'wak 
obliged aldj6st entirely ly to new-mould it, in order . 
to render it more congeiiial to the Soil into which 
I intended transplanting it, to collect the addi- 
tions which it wanted with, care and assidufty, 
to read all the books i in which 1 expected to find 
materials that suited my purpose, and to make 
such observations as would enable me to ascer- 
tain how the authour would have shaped his 

| rules and instructions, if he bad wrote for an 
English public—a task which procrastinated the 


publication of these volumes e than ihres 
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1 most valuable additions which the sue- 
works of Babrd, Zollikof r, Reinhard, Timiteke 
man (the celebrated authour of the publication 
On Solitude) and Fessler names which are 
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1 1 


. Kighly l o the Gernen Hematite. 
for hope Þ that are the result of a own reflec- | 


8 py 


ö M very ee to > the eee merit iba 


miese volumes, or to injure the fame of their 
1 original authour. „„ \ 

By giving this work the ti itle of Practical 
Philosophy of. Social Life, Ib y no means presume 
E to offer it to the Public as a complete system of 
that branch of philosophy, but only wish that it 

may be regarded as a collection of fragments, 


from which some abler hand may hereafter com- 


pose a structure more deserving of the name. 
As it will be my highest ambition to render this 
adopted child of my Muse more complete and 


generally useful in a second edition, if it should 


have the good fortune to meet with a favourable 


reception, the Reviewers will do me the justice 


to believe, that I shall feel myself infinitely 


obliged to them for every candid remark and | 
| censure that can tend to open my eyes to its 


defects; ſor the truth f is, I do not presume to 
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W bre see " that the most t prudent 

0 and judicious people take steps in common life 
which astonish us; we experience but too often, 
that men Who have a more than common theo- | 
1 retical kaff eh of the human , become 


merous s porte of 5 8 that the most 
| experienced and skilful people on common inci- 
dents apply the most contrary. means, and strive 
in vain, to operate on others; and notwith- 
standing their great superiority o of genius, fre- 
quently depend upon the follies of others, and 
the whims and obstinacy of weaker minds; that 
they must suffer themselyes to be ruled and 
abused by persons who pos5ess not. half their 
abilities and deserye not to be compared with 
them; whereas others, who re extremely poor 
in spirit and destitute of all intrinsic merit, gc- 
v. | 
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_ INTRODUCTION. 
complish things which the wise scarcely dare 1 
wish performing. = 

man is almost entirely neglected, that dhe wit⸗ 


| pitiful part in societies where 


up the small sum of notions he has accidentally 
general interest, and to be thought even by sci- 


ledge and judgment, We further see, that the 


not the unfittest for worldly business, at least 80 


r 


a fayourable light, and that the most cultivated 


e see that many an honest 


tiest and brightest geniuses but too oſten act a 
all eyes are di. 
rected at them, and all are watching with avi 
dity every word they are about to utter ; ve sse 
them sit mute in a corner, or hear them utter 
only common and trivial things, While an 
inferior genius contrives to combine and dress 


picked up, with so much dexterity, as to create 
entific men, to POSSESS NO small share of know- 


most striking beauties are not generally ad- 
mired, while persons who are endowed nly with 
a small share of personal charms excite general 
admiration.—In short, we observe every day, 
that the most judicious and learned men, are, if 


unfortunate as to be neglected, because they 
are destitute of the art of showing themselyes in 


1 


ads who are gifted. by vature” with" internal 
4 besen perfection, Frequently are le 
F han of appeating to adva — eee 
| people imagine themselves entitled, by 


| lays of decorum. But dle b a r fatal irifhs 
tuation. We are, indeed „willing to excuse 
great faults) ctulttirtalanobl by great accom- 
pllshments, because people of more refined feel. 
ings most commonly have more violent passions; 
but in situations where the latter are not affected, 
the man of superior rank ought to act with 
more prudence than a person of the common 
stamp; and no one wishing to live and act in 
society, cant be Arwen d for Wann its inne. | 
cent customs. e | 
By this — however we do not mean 
| to reflect blame upon those that voluntarily 
resign the admiration of the titled and untitled 
populace, to which a a truly wise man is some- 
times compelled to have recourse. ” It is but 
natural that a man of superior talents should be 


reserved and silent in companies where * is 
| —"S : 


—_ - INTRODVOTION. | 0 ; 
not understood: that a man who possesses 1 
genuine wit and a refined judgment, should not 
demean himself to act the merry-1 aker in a 
/ circle of trifting and empty-headed coxcombs ; 
it is also natural, that a man who is graced with 
a certain dignity of cha cter, should have. too : 
much noble pride to become an equal associate 
with every indifferent set of people Who are of ö 
no importance to bim, to fall in with the tone 

which conceited striplings have adopted on their 

trayels, or that he Should bend i in obedient sub- 


14. 


mission to all the dictates" of ever- chan gi ng 
fashion, achich; but too frequently receives 1s 
shape and form from dancers, actors, and tailors, 
or is modelled by folly and vice; it is 08 
that it is more becoming a youth: to be modest 
and unassuming than intruding, arrogant, and 
ranting, like most of our young men; that the 
| wiser a noble- minded man is, the more modest, 
diffident of his own 1 knowledge, and the less 
intruding he will be; that the more conscious a 
person is af intrins ie and real merit, the less art 
he will employ to exhibit his perfections, as a 
real beauty despises all those mean alluring 
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8 strive to attract e | ob ef dll as we PLA: | 
f not particularly speaking here: 40 Ol of -. 
lo we allude to the folly: of the of. 
chat a are actuated by im- 


Neither e 
fended per of those 
noderate and arrogant YTretensions, demand- 
ing to be constan ly adulated, flattered” and 
distinguished, and who act but a sorry part 


on being overlooked; nor do we speak of the 


edant, who 


offended arrogance of an absurd 


grows ill humbured when he has the misfortune 


of not being known and caressed every where 


as a great luminary. We also do not animad- 
vert here upon the consequences of the conduet 


of the gross Cynie, who according to his Hotten- 


tot system, despises all rules prescribed in So- 
cial Life by general consent and mutual polite- 
ness; or on the silliness of those eccentric pre- 


tenders, who presume to be privileged by the 
imaginary superiority of their genius, to disre- 
gard all the laws of custom, decorum and reason. 


And when we assert, that the wisest and most 


Judicious people very frequently miss their aim 
in conyeraation,: and in the prosecution of 
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blows of misfortune. whioh/ 
the best e nor to the effects of an un- 
happy⸗ or unsociable temper, which 
in many people ee the most excellent qua- 

| ervation wes alludes to those 


an indefatigable zeal to pass 
smoothly th rough the world, to evtablish their on 
perosperity and to promote that of their fellow, 
men, but notwithstanding are overlogked and fail 
in their diligent endeavours to « 
a purpose. What is the cause . this pheno- 
menon? Of what quality are they destitute 
which others possess, who, notwithstanding 
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Wn | their being devoid of intrinsic worth, attain the 
17 bighest degree of prosperity ?They are desti⸗ 
HA tute of what the French call ecris de conduue, 
of the art of conversing with men : an art which 
the blockhead frequently catches soonet 
out studying it, than the judicious, wise, or 
witty :; the art of rendering — 


7 


Ney. | 
Y.cmpers; opinions and pesions of meg, vikb- 
3 W K being. c 8 0 itſul; ay be able to fall in ee 
eedh with the tons 6r every compiny; v 
out losing the originality of their character, 6 os + 1: 
; : demeaning” themselves to low flattery. 1 : 4 
rifted with this happy | 


W man whom nature has not 
I disposition, must acquire by the study of men 
Wa certain pliancy, soiability, moderation, for= 
bearance, self-denial, dominion « over his passions, „„ 
Vwatchfulness over himself, and the serenity of an 
W uniformly equal temper; and he will obtain pos- 

session of that useful art which only with jus- 
W tice can be called the Practical P;ilosophᷣy of Social 
| Life. We ought | however not to confound it 
with that noxious and mean servility of a con- 
temptible slave, who suffers himself to be abuged *_ 
by every one, gives himself up to every knave | 
to obtain a meal, humbles himself before every \ 1 
powerful. wreteh to procure some lucrative post, | 
is silent when he ought to speak his mind freely, 
assists in the execution of roguery, and idolizes 
titled stupidity. In treating on that spirit of . 
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nduct, which must PEP our c 
ration ith, men of e 


wenns . purpose — 3 hey raden 
some results of the experience I have hag during 
a long intercourse with men of all ranks 2nd 
situations. I do not promise to delineate a, 
complete and regular system of Practical Philo- 
sophy of Social Life, but shall giye only frag- 
ments and materials which will serve as a basis 
for further investigation. It is extremely, im 
pariant for various reasons, that a person wish- 


i 
$ 
> F 


ing .to associate with men and to live amongst 


| them, should study the art of accommod 

himself to their manners, customs, tone r 
disposition; and of this art I am going to say 
something. But what calling can I have to 
write a book on the spirit of conduc —Z7 who 
in my life having so frequently displayed but 
very little of it! Does it become me to presume 
to dispense knowledge of men, while I myself 
having been so repeatedly a victim of such 1 im- 
prudent indiscretion as scarcely could have. been. 
 excoable 1 in a novice ?. San it be expected, that 
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f human mn goiety could i the =_ of co 


| on to thin a 1 Eat — 
gf through dear-bought experience 4 . Fung | 

f | rendered sensible of my own we 2 , 27 
„ 5 50 much the better! Who is om 

petent to warn against dangers that. a man 

who has been involved himself in difficulties? I 
| temper and weakness, (or should, not rather 
call it sensibility of a feeling b art, which is al- 
ways ready to give itself up. to others), W 
Strong desire for the blessings of love and friend- 
hip, for opportunities of serving others and of 
exciting sympathy, have frequently promoted 
me to act imprudently, and to disregard the voice 11.0 
of coob and reflecting reason; my errors did ws 
| not proceed from short-sightedness,/ simplicity }. | 1 

and want of knowledge of men, but from an = 
internal impulse to love and to render myseK;, {| 
beloved, to be active and to do good. As for © 
the rest, there are perhaps but few men, Who 
in so short a period will be inyolyed in such 


singular relations and _connexions with people 


* ; 


INTRODUCTION. 
of all Sekai) as 1 have deve 
last twenty years; and s tould a man be 85 fla 
circumstanced, and not intirely neglected. "yy | 
nature and education, he must indeed meet 
with numerous opportunities in the space 
10 many years, that will enable him to make obser- 
vations and to warn against those dangers he 
could not escape himself. My living at present 
retired and seeluded from the world, is neither 
owing to misanthropy nor to a silly singularĩty. 
I have very important motives for it; but to 


deliver them here at large would be speaki 
too much of myself, especially as I shall be 
| Hed, at least; to give some account of my own 
experience in this Introduction. Therefore 1 
beg leave to say thus n AI was very young 
when I first stepped upon the theatre of the 
great world and the court. My temper was 
lively, restless and easy to be affected, and my 
blood warm; the seeds of many violent Passions 
lay concealed within me; I had been somewhat 
spoiled in my first education, and had too great 
attention paid my little person, which induced 
me to demand too much consideration from 


» U * 
96 
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UCCESE = among eee in 9 
states. The instruction of young minds in true I; 
policy is frequently very unsucgessſul, and not 
rarely etc; with considerable dangers ; our 
own experience in fact is the dest instructor. 
These lessons produce the most salutary effect 
(if we pay atone Gn hag and make the 
deepest impression. My liveliness caused me 
to coramit many inconsistent actions; I was 
too much or too little, ever being too late or 
too soon; because invariably, I was about to 
dommi a folly, or had to retrieve one. I gene- 
rally missed my aim from omitting to act upon 
a simple plan. When ] first appeared at ; 
I was too: careless, too open and unsuspicious; 
which did me a great deat of injury. I resolved 
however to become a complete courtier ;\my” 
conduct grew artificial, and I lost the conſi- | 
dence of good men; I was too pliant, and this de- 


—xxvi | INTRODUCTION. - 


privedme of external regard, internal dignity and 
Self. consistency. Being dissatisfied with myself 
and others, I grew reserved and — This 
created astonishment; my society was co rted, 
and my sociability revived again. I renewed 
my former connexions, discarded my singulari- 
ties, and thec harm which my seclusion from the 
world had created and which had attracted the 
attention of others, disappeared at once. At an- 
other period I lashed the follies of the times with 
some degree of wit; I was now dreaded, but 
not beloved; this grieved me; and being de- 
sirous to repair this loss, I proved myself a harm- 
less being, displayed kind and benevolent senti- 
ments, and shewed that I was incapable of hurt- 
Ing and persecuting others—But what was the 
consequence? Every one of those I had offended | 
by my former conduct, or who imagined them- 
selves the object of m y sarcasms, abused me on 
seeing me defend myself only with blunted wea- 
pons which could do no harm. At other times, 
when my satirical humour was encouraged by the 
applausc of jovial companions, I lashed great and 
little fools without mercy ; the wits laughed; 
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TRODUCTION« 
Wiser er. their heads and 


malie, Iceased ridi oling, wee and a ele 

every folly. . This however made me app 
some a inen, while others catpected me.of = 
| iS. Vhen Ji selected my comp nion 
tom among the n st, excellent and enlighte nec 
men, I applied i in vain for the protection of 2 
blockhead who was at the helm of governments 
and when Ia e with people of inferior 
talents; I was treated as belonging to the same 
class with them. People destitute of education 
ald of low. rank abused me, when 1 treated them 
with more than usual Kinde 83 ad thsoe of 


ed my odio I now. e de blo >khead 
sensible of my ee and was W 
I was too modest, and experienced neglect; I 
accommodated myself to all the peculiarities of 
my connexions, and fell in with the tone of those 
indifferent societies I frequented and thereby 
lost my precious time, the regard of wise and 


good men, and particularly self- satisfaction; at 
| VVV 
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8 We acted a annie; part when le ough 
and i could have shewn myself to advantag A 
o period I too rarely went abroad, and 
pectedof pride or puerile fearof men; at another T 
cshewed myself every where, and was accused of 
being intruding. While I was a young man, 1 
abandoned myself imprudently and exclusively 
to every one that called himself my friend and 
shewed me affection, and was often | 
deceived and disappointed in my sweetest 
pectations ; afterwards I became the friend of 
every one, and ready to serve any person w 
wanted my assistance, in consequenee no one 


attached himself to me, because none of my con- 


nexions valued a heart accessible to any that 
sought friendship. When I expected too much 
I was deceived ; and when I gave up all confi- 
dence in the faith and probity of men, I could 
enjoy no social pleasure or be interested by any 
object. The public are not ignorant, that J 
was active in the association of the Illuminati, 
as they were called. This union which was di- 
rected by gs account of their 


d 
t clad with the most 2 4 
F eee eee hive 1 
1 ticular object of their study. The . ö ll 
1 who managed almost the whole affairs of that | 
extensive society (which was my case for a con- 5 
1s sderable time), had, indeed, opportunities of . 
7 becoming acquainted with people of all ranks, c . 
very different culture and disposition, and to 


. % 


observe them in various situations; however as 
the intercourse with most.of them was carried on 


(=, ' 
or BY way of letters only, my practical experience 
10 gained in the whole but little by it. The trea- 
is sure 1 gathered at those courts where I spent a | f 
great part of my life, was by far more consider- _ | 
at able. But I must confess, that, although 'Y | | 


made many observations at these theatres of 


6 Ml folly and deceit, yet I im proved. but little 1 in the I 
14 art of rendering them advantageous to myself, EN I 
ay Il © I never could bridle my lively temper so much | 
1 as to be capable of concealing my blind side | 
ti, ©* carefully as I ought to have done And thus 


did the years elapse in which I could have made 
my fortune, as it is commonly termed. Now, 


Io? my e are not worth n e 2 ex . 


Ge e e- ene I ao obtain by it for be res 


fixed by « age an; experience, torbegid:aten late 
a period to grow pliant, as it would be pardon- 


able in won to turn fop. It is now indeed 
late to begin with the [practice of my ex 
ence; however it is not yet too late to point out 
to young men the path they ought to pursue: 


therefore let us see what 1 can d, and come 


nearer to the 0 VVV 65 | * : 1 ORR: +>} 
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CHAPTER I.—Pacz 1. 


General Rules and Obrervatiins to guide us in our Comer 
vation with Men. 


SECTION 


; Evezy man must render himself ic evi in 
the world. Application of this Maxim. 3 
II. Strive to render yourself perfect; but avoid the 
2 pearance of perfection and infallibility. 5 


but III. Be not foo much the slave of the opinion which | 
ne; others form of you. 
_ IV. Have confidence in Gop, in yourself, good men 
mc oy. - and fortune, | 
A110 V. Put net to your own account what you owe to the 
IMs _ merits of others. 
_— VI. Conceal your cares when you are not certain a of 
a finding relief by disclosing them. 8 
1 VII. Speak not too _— of your prosperity. 

VIII. Disclose not the defects of your neighbour. 


IX. Afford others an opportunity of appearing t to advan- 
tage. 

X. Strive to preserve presence of mind. | 

XI. If you wish for temporal 4 you must so- 

licit for them. 
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 SpcTIon | 
XII. Request and aocep of others as few. eryices 3 
possible. . 
XIII. Limits of complaisance. 5 I 20 WS of 


| ho. Keep your word rigidly on every occasion. 
XV. Be strict, punctual, regular, assiduous, and dili 
gent in your calling. 
XVI. Interest yourself for others if you wish um to 
interest themselves for you,” 
XVII. Implicate no one in your private differences, and 
frequently in imagination put yourself in the 
OW place of others. 
XVIII. Let every one be ane for his own action 
while they have no relation to yourself. fo 
XIX. Be always consistent and act up to your pr 
XX. Strive to have always a good conscience. 
XXI. Be firm in your conduct. _ 
XXII. Make a proper distinction in your exit 
= conduct between. men and men. - - x7 
XXIII. Be not too communicative. 
XXIV. Never attempt to render others ridiculous, 
XXV. Terrify and teaze no person. 
XXVI. All people want to be amused. On joking. | 
XXVII. Quit the society of no person without having 
| told him something obliging or instructive, 
XXVIII. On aspersion, ridicule, and back biting. 
XXIX. Be careful how you relate anecdotes, 
XXX. Avoid talebearing, 
XXXI. Becautious how you censure and contradice others 
XXXII. Take heed not to tire the patience of your 
hearers by tedious and prolix discourses. 
XXXIII. Speak not in company of subjects which in 
| terest no one but yourself. 
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55 SKCTION | 
E XXXIV. On egotimq. . 1 
XXXV. Do not * 1 in ;odredbiloh, 
XXXVI. Avoid tiresome er qa. Sharpen your 
t _. memory. 
iti. WW XxXxXVII. Do not $eagori 53 — with duplicities. 
5 XXXVIIL Intermix not your discourves decal common 
to place expressions. 
XXXIX. Do not teaze others with coolens ect 
and XI. Learn to brook contradiction. 
the XLI. Talk not of your domestic concerns FEA of 
- vexatious subjects in places of amusement. 
ions XLII. On religious dis courses. 
25 XLIII. Be cautious how you . : defects of 
others. 


XLIV. Other rules of prudence. FE 
XLV. Remind no one of disagreeable matters without 
Ef necessity. 25 a 
XLVI. Take no share in the cidicule of tin. 
XLVII. On the spirit of disputing. Vide Vol. 11. 
XLVIII. Be secret. f 


XLIX. On speaking well, and proj iety of external 


125 | _ conduct. 
ving I. On various social improprieties a incon. 
T gruities. 


LL How we must behave hen others tits us by 
the tedionsness and prolixity of their conver. 


: ation 
hers. LII. On ease in conversation. 
your Bl LIII. Take not too great . yi _ into 
85 social circles. „ 
in IIV. on dress. | 
| LV, Is it better to go . — 
"Hh | 0 - : 
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1 XXXIyv CONTENTS. 


* 8 SxcT10N - #4 
; | | LVL We can learn ck 5810 in any Wy 
IVII. With whom are we to converse moet frequently: 
LVIII. On conversation in cities, ne towns and 
1 villages. 
ILIX. On conversation in foreign countries. 
LX. On epistolary correspondence. | 
LXI. How we must judge of men. | | 
LXII.. Whether the above and the subsequent villas be 
| generally ee v 1 
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On Convercation with ourcelves. 

Srcriox / 
I. Nx cr not: conversation with your own cell. 
II. There will be moments when the conversation with 
. our own self will be our only comfort. | 
=  - III. Display towards your own person as much prudence, 
| 0 ; honesty, propriety and justice as you ought to show 
| in the society of others. 
IV. Take care of the health of your Soul a: well as of that 


&. 


e 


of your body. | 
| V. Have regard for your own pra jd confidence i in 
pq yourself. 
| 27 VI. Despair not at the consciousness of your defects and % 
imperfections. | > X 


1 no Kids hm Be an agreeable companion to yourself, 


own best and sincerest friend. : 
IX, "ker ins are to estimate our 
1 


ith 


Four 


CHAPTER 11 [—Pacn 87. 


05 — EY people of di eren rere and 


Warp ans. 85 


Sgcriox 


I. On the 92 Cardinal tempers and their mixture. 
II. On people of an imperious disposition. 208 
III. On ambitious people. 1 
IV. On vain people. 7 
V. On arrogance. | 
VI. On irritable people. 
VII. On conversation with cheringte people. 
VIII. On conversation with/ petulant people and such as 
are fond of contradiction and paradoxes. 
IX. On conversation with irascible people. 
X. On conversation with revengeful people. 
XI. On conversation with lazy and phlegmatic people. 
XII. On conversation with mistrustful, Oy rde, | 
and close people. 
XIII. On conversation with envious'and 2 people. 


Wd © IV. Rules for counteracting the effects of slander and 


_ calumny, e 5 
XV. On conversation with scoffers. 
XVI. On conversation with avaricious people and el. 
thrifts. 
XVII. On conversation with — people. 

XVIII. Against artifice, cunning and insidiousness. 
XIX. On conversation with boasters, braggers and puffers. 
XX. On conversation with impudent, idle and i intriguing 

people, parasites and flatteters, 8 | 
XXI. On conversation with villains. 


StcrTIoN | 
XXII. On conve qui with too modest and timid 


people. | 5 1 5 + 1 * o 


XxIII. On conversation with dene, talkative, eu- 


lions, heedless and forgetful people. 
XXIV. on conversation with whimsical people. 
XXV. On conversation with stupid, good. natured and 
weak people. | 
2 VI. On conversation with cheerful, lively and (0g 
rical people. | X 

XXVIIL On conversation with drunkards, ae 

and votaries of other vices. C 
XXVIII. On conversation with enthusiasts, romantic and 


N eccentrical people. 
XIX. 


On conversation with devotees, puritans, and 


hypocrites. 
XXX. On conversation with auperetitious people. 3 
XXXI. On conversation with. deists, ſrcethinkers: and 
* Scoffers at religion. PSs 
xXXII. On conversation with melancholy people, lunatig 
and madmen. | | 


CHAPTER IV. Pac 159: 
On Conversation with People of -a different Age. Ha 


SECTION 
I. Tus conversation with people who are e of the same m 
age with us has many advantages and charms. 


II. Old people ought not to disturb the innocent * 
and amusements of younger persons. 


III Old people render themselves ridiculous * afecting 


to appear being young. 
7 


pF Y 


| | c 25 E N * * | n 
grerion⸗ 
IV. Old people ought. to render their city wail tothe | 
young. | 
v. It is out of fashion now-o dee. a old age; our 
present generation imagine to be _ way pos 
our forefatherswere.  . _ 

VI. Rules for youth in Wein eeepc reh wich a4 peoples 

VII. On conversation With children, | 
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S 2 | CHAPTER v —Pacz 170. 


On G TOON. Sls Parents, . our. and Re- 
| Lafon TY | 
Scrion 15 "Ty: SLICES YT ET 

I. Ts attachment to our families and country a prejolice? | 
| On cosmopolitism, | 

IT. On the conduct of parents towards their children. 
III. On the conduct of children towards their parents. 
IV. On conversation between N A few words 0 on 


old uncles and aunts. 
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CHAPTER VI.—Pacz 18: ES; No 


On Conjugal Convercation. 


* * 


SECTION 
I. A wrisz and 8 choice c on i the marriage 
bonds is the safest mean of rendering conjugal life 
happy. The contrary Ae che most * 
able consequences. 
II. Why are marriages concluded in younger years with - 


little or no prudence sometimes happy ? 
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SECTION | | 40 0 
III. Isa perfect dae of temper, disposltion, and 
tthirking, of capacities and taste ee N re- 


agaauuired to constitute matrimonial happiness? 
IV. Rules for preventing conjugal society from becom- 
| ing troublesome and tedious = 
v. Principal rule: Fulfl carefully al! your duties! / 


VI. How must we act when the accomplishments of 
amiable strangers make lively i impressions yon 


I our consorts ? - 
VII. How can we guard ourselves against such impres- 


sions in younger and maturer years? 
VIII. Married people are unjust in desiring to monopolize | 
all the feelings of their partner. 
IX, Conjugal happiness requires we should not demand. 
ol our consorts a total sacrifice of their taste, and 
5 strive to accommodate ourselves to their innocent 
propensities. 
X. How are we to _—_ against an actual breach of. 
cConjugal fidelity? 
XI. Two means of recalling a Soars. partner to her 
{ ;. quty. | 
XII. How are we to proceed if our consort be b of 
adultery? | | 
XIII. Treatment of a fallen consort. 
XIV. On divorce. 
XV. An unlimited confidence ought © to subsist among 
married people. 
XVI. It is not advisable that married people should trans- 
act all their business in common. 
XVII. A proper sum ought to be allowed to the wife for 
the purposes of housekeeping. | 
XVIII. Domestic o:conomy promotes conjugal — 
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XIX. It is beer that the huand than the wiſe be 
„ rich. 2 RE: 
XX. Is it necessary int ds 3 a possess a 
larger share of prudence and eren than the 
7 wife? 
XXI. Is it prudent to complain to o our consorts of our mis- 
_ fortunes? 
XXII. Rules of finda habe. jon 2 difference 
| of disposition. 
XXIII. How are we to act if we be united for life wich an 
immoral or vicious person? 
XXIV. Caution againsf. officious go-betweens. 5 
XXV. Are these rules applicable to n and very 


rich 8 | | ; SS 


CHAPTER VII,—PAGE 232. 
| Rules for Lovers and those that converse with them. 


| 8 1 \ 


I. A rxw- b observations on the proper treatment 
of o,, 
3 Why no rules can un given to lovers for regulating 
their mutual conduct. 
III. Happy effects of the first love of virtuous 1 
IV. Jealousy and trifling * strengthen = ties of 
innocent love. 
V. Are the fair sex as faithful and firm in their love a9 
men? 
VI. Secrecy i is one of the chief « means of being mecesſl 
in love, 
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SecTION 


: VII. Caution against FRE IO promises of mri. 
TIS Be generous if the bonds uniting your * to 3 
of a virtuous woman n. e | 


wo 5 5 


| CHAPTER VIL—Pack 244. 


} 


On Converzation with. the Fair "TY 


S&FITON 5 
I. Tur Authour's apology for His icheing obliged to-and. 
| madvert _ some 3 _—_ of the female 


Sex. 7 2 ; E 


II. Conversation with conan and virtuous women 
gives the last polish to the education of a young 


man. 
III. Why are personal and mental accomplishments not 


always the only certain means of rendering our. 


| selves agreeable to the fair sex ? 
IV. Why are the ladies averse from men labouring under 


infirmities ? 


V. The ladies ought not to be blamed for being ee | 


sometimes for libertines. 
VI. Cleanliness and elegance of dress recommended. 
VII. Paying homage 1 in a similar manner to several ladies 
at one time and in the same place, is dangerous. 
VIII. Praising the accomplishments of other ladies in the 
presence of one who ae to the same is im- 


3 


prudent. 
IX. Strive to be an entertaining companion if yon wish to 
please the ladies. Flattery is aer pew 


to them. 


X. Curiosity is a prominent feature of the Sul charactith | 
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SeEcTIoON 
 X& Accommeilans 1 to the humour of the fit 
8x, but be not intruding. 
© + The female 4x cometimes fn pleavre in erg 
the objects of their affection, | 
XIII. Yield to them the triumph of the moment. 
XIV. Provoke not the resentment of an NA 
| woman, ; 
XV. Is it possible to avoid falling in love Cp 
XVI. Seducing or deluding innocent and inexperienced 
girls by false hopes is an infamous practice. 
XVII, On conversation with coqueta and — femalesg 
XVIII. Learned ladies. 
XIX. On female dissimulation, 
XX. Ani tiquated coquets, prudes, devotees a gossips. 
XXI. A few more general observations on the advantages 
; resulting from the conversation of good and 


accomplished women, 
* 
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which the world judges of our abilities and merits. 
A golden rule! A theme sufficient for a folio 
volume on the spirit of conduct and the means 
of gaining our Point in the world; a maxim, 


rience of all ages. This experience teaches 
Ithe adventurer and boaster to persuade the mul- 
titude that he is a man of consequence: to 
speak of his connexions with princes and minis- 
ters of state, 
that he exists, in terms that procure him, if 
not more, at least, many a meal and access to 
families of rank and fortune. I knew a man 
who spoke in this manner in all companies of 
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deren yan with "Men." 302. yi9qe- 


the truth of which is confirmed by the expe» 


o frequently even do not know | 


1 PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY 


bis intimacy with the Emperor Joseph Il. and 
Prince Kaunitz, although I am certain that 
| these great men scarcely knew his name, and 
had heard nothing of him, except that he was 
a turbulent man and a libeller. As no one 
| inquired into the truth, of his pretensions, it 
enabled him to gain for a short time so much 
credit with many people as to induce them to 
apply for his interference with the Emperor, 
Vvbenever they had occasion to petition for some- 
thing. In such cases he used to write to some 
great man or other at Vienna, and boasted af 
the number of his noble friends in such terms 
as to obtain frequently a civil and kind W 
which he turned to further advantage. 
This experience emboldens many a man 0 
a merely superficial knowledge: to decide posi- 
- tively in matters of which he, an hour before, Bil - 
scarcely knew any thing; and to give bis 
opinion in terms which deter the modest lite- 
- rati from contradicting and putting questions 
to him that would expose his ignorance. 'This 


2 e . 


experience encourages the . block- 
head to intrude himself into the highest digni- 
ties, to intimidate humble merit, and to deter 


every one from attempting to reduce him to bis 
proper Station, | ; 


is A, ow 


trives to obtain a favourable criticism on his 


| intend ever to repay, to. demand it in 


to render enn necessary to Fu . It 
is generally t the 
the musician and painter acquire fame. 
Emboldened, by this experience, the. foreign 
artist frequently charges hundreds for a piece 
which a native would execute ten times better 
for half the sum. The works of the foreign. 
artist are, however, the rage; he cannot Satisfy 
all the demands of his numerous custome p 
at last, employs natives to work for — and 
sells the produce of inland industry at a high 


price by stamping them with his name. 


Animated by this experience the author con- 


work, pretending in the preface to his tiresome 


composition with barefaced impudence, to have 
been pressed by connoisseurs and men of eru- 
dition, of whose approbation and friendship he 
boasts, to malen his boo for the benefit of the 


world. 

This experience noqueaghs the titled spend- 
thrift who is on the verge of bankruptcy, 
and wants to borrow money which he does not 
terms and 
B 2. „„ 


— — — 


only means by which the eme 8 
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in a manner which lead the rich usurer to o think 


it an honour to be cheated by him. . 9 
on 


Almost all sorts of application for protect 
or preferment, made in that tone, meet with 


success, and arè but rarely refused; whereas 


scorn, neglect and disappointment generally 
are the reward of the humble and timid client. 


This experience teaches the servant to obtain 
e with his master; and persons who 
receive kindness, to render themselves so im- 
portant to their benefactors as to lead them to 
think themselves very fortunate for being able to 
serve 5uch men. In short, the maxim that o 
pretensions generally are the flandard by which the 


world judges of our abilities and merits; is the 
great panacea, the philosopher” s stone of all 
adventurers, boasters, impostors, quacks, and 
shallow-brained geniuses, which enables them 
to make their fortune. I would therefore not 
give a pin for that specific. But, stop! Should 


that maxim really be of no use at all to an 


honest man? Tes, my friends, we may turn 
it to some advantage. It teaches us never to 
reveal our ceconomical, physical, moral and in- 
tellectual weakness, unless we are pressed by our 
calling or the most urgent necessity. Al- 
though we ought on no account to have recourse 
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to d lies, yet we must a no oppor- 


tunity to she ourselves as much to advantage 
as truth and probity will permit. We must, 
however, not do this in too gross, visible, strik- 
ing and vain a manner, lest we should lose 
thereby more than we can gain. We rather ought 


to lead others, imperceptibly, to think that we 


possess more abilities and merits than appear at 
first sight. If we bang out too showy a sign, we 


excite too much attention, and invite others to 
explore, those defects from which no son of Eve 


3s exempted, and thus our fame may receive a 
mortal blow at once. Appear therefore with a 


certain modest consciousness of your innate 


dignity, and above all things let your coun- 
tenance bespeak your internal sense of veracity 
and rectitude. . Display sound reason and know- 


ledge whenever an opportunity offers; but be 


careful nat. to betray as much as might provoke 
envy, or render you suspected of too high pre- 
tensions, nor as little as might induce others to 
overlook or to contradict you with impudence. 
Be reserved; but take care to avoid the appear- 
ance of singularity, timidity and pride. 

'$ II. STrivg to render yourself perfect; but 
avoid the appearance of perfection and infallibi- 


lity. The world judges of you by your preten 
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self if it dau none to n which you never 
| had; otherwise the least fault which you com- 
mit will induce people to-exclaim : 6 Ab, it is 
unpardonable in «ch a man!“ and/as people 
a weak understanding generally rejoice at the 
discovery of a defect in a man who outshines 
them, they will censure you with more acti. 
- moriy for a single 5p than they would another 
for a whole train of follies and roguery. * 
S HI. BR however not 20% muck the e 0 
che opinion which others form of you. Be self. 
consistent! What need have you to care för 
the censure of the world if you act as you'ought 
to do? Your whole wardrobe of external virtues 
is not worth a pin, if you conceal a weak ane 
mean heart under that tinsel dress, and put i 
on only to make a show with it in companies. 
4 IV. ABovx all things take care not to lose 
your confidence in yourself, your trust in Gov; 
in good men and fortune. You will be forsaken 
by all your friends as soon as your countenance 
bespeaks dissatisfaction and despair. I must 
however observe, that the unfortunate frequently 
is unjust to men, and but too apt to misinter- 
pret every ill- humour, every little mark of cold- 
ness in others, because he imagines that ever) 
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| appicaio which he might make for his ist- 
| ance... 25 N 1 9 ; 
v. Nr auey ares esu what you 
WJ owe to the merits of others. If you receive 
civilities or are distinguished in company, be- 
cause you are connected with. some great and 
respeectuble man, be not proud of it; but be 
modes edough to el that, perhaps, you would 
be treated differently if it were not ſor him, 
and strive to be honoured for your own sake. 
It is by far more preferable to shine in a dark 
corner with our own light than as a great moon 
of a foreign sun, or as a satellite of a plane. 
F VI. Drsetosz your sorrows and — 
if you are unfortunate or in want, and if rea- 
son, principles and your own exertions are in- 
sufficient to dispel your cares, to no person, 
not even to the wife of your bosom, unless you 
are certain to find relief. Few only are able and 
willing to ease our burden? the greater part 
make it only "heavier; nay, many will ſhun 
you if they see that Fortune ſrowns at you; and 
all will desert you if they peroeive that you are 
entirely destitute of resources,, that you are 
_ deprived of all support, and have not one pro- 
tector leſt! For Who has tho courage to take 
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should meet with such a friend in time of n 5 
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sands of benefactions which "yy bam: received 


rmly as, ben = a man 1 
desertec Il the world? Wbo has the spirit 
to Sh © I know the man, he is my friend, and 
worth more than all the wretches that censure 
and asperse him.“ And if you. far tunately 


he will, perhaps, be a sufferer himself, an 
ſortunate being that is urged by despair 
unite bis ſate with. yours, and whose prote * 
vill do you more harm than good. 
VII. Bur speak also not too — * af * 
prosperity, nor display too much splendous, 
wealth and genius. There are but few who will 
behold such a" superiority without murmuring 
and envy... I would advise you, for the same 
reason, not to be too kind to others; beca 
men are generally but too prone to shun an 
over- generous benefactor, as we are used to flee 
from a ecreditor whom we never can pay. 
Be therefore careful not to appear too great in 
the eyes of your brethren; for, besides, they 
will demand too much . of vou, and a single 
refusal will make them forget in a moment thou- 
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VIII. Dr8cLosE. 1 never in an ungenerous 
manner the defects of your neighbour, in. orde 


4 


from you. 44 


to nap} your cans 


them, ande 


had not uttered 
and in which 5 had done r 


to speax. Many people do me the unmerited 
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expose the fail mags. of. others han sb 
additional lustre. eee eee 


than to afford — an opportunity of 


be applauded. But few. 
others display their are 


They * 


them. But when you are at some distance from 
lo not square their compass of activity, 
they will, perhaps, do you justice. I have fre- 
quently obtained the reputation of being a 
witty and sensible man in companies in which I. 
a single reasonable sentence, 
thing else but to 
listen with an exemplary patience to fashionable 
and half-learned. nonsense, or to introduce a 
subject f which one of the society was desirous 


honour to introduce themselves to me with the 
humble assurance, (at which I sometimes can 
not help smiling, ) that they come to pay me 
their respect as a celebrated author; they sit 


down, begin to talk, giving me scarcely room 
to speak a word, though they carne to admire 


er to . in companies | 


ing to advantage, if 3 to plexes and to 


rather Pa a us an ambiguous action, Nay even 
a crime, than a deed through which we eclipse 
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ld 
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me, and leave me delighted with u i 
and agreeable conversation and charmed wit 
me in the highest degree, because 1 under 
. 3 enough to lirten to ihm. 

Have Patience with all — of this 

and if, for instance, a person should in- 
| duce a story or 29-apterdble anecdote which 
he likes to relate, Tet him not perceive'in d 


unpleasant manner that the subject is tiresome 
to you, — you' have heard it repeated fre: 


ocent chan 40 prese 
effusiotis of that sort "if we can obtain by 1 
a 4 90 Reg and afford pleasure to others? 
have an innocent hebbychorte, and, 

for instance, are fond of talking ef their'hourids, 
horses, paintings, '&ec. &c. or are pleased whe 
we drink a glass of wine with them, then let us 
indulge them in these harniless fancies if we 
can do it without inconvenienee and deceit. 4 
have never been able to reconcile myself to the 
custom of those courtiers that are used to listen 
to every one with an affected attention, na) 
even to interrupt us in the middle of a Sentence 
which they have occasioned themselves. 
IX. PnksExck of mind is à rare 
— and enables us to appear very⸗ mi 


gift of 


89 
* Ll 7 


avantags' in Se Gal Li. GG | 
an however not be acquired by art: yet if we 
re in want of it, we may at least do Something = 
o repair thut defect by being constantly on our 
guard, and taking cate not to be too precipitate 
n conveliation,” nor to utter an y thing that 
rselves or others. Very lively 
to be partioularly careful to 
derte hits, T would advise those chat are 
ot gifted with much presence 
unexpected question should be put to them or 
an uncommon object or incident surprise them, 
0 be silent for a few moments, and to give their 
onsideration room for preparing them for the 
party which they 'ought to take. As a single, 
ash and imprudent word or a step taken in the 
urry of perplexity, may be attended with Fruits 
less regret and dangerous consequences, a bold 
resolution, taken and executed on the spot, may 
also, in critical moments, in which we frequently 
are thrown off our guard, be productive of yy 
happiness and consolatioͤn. 

NI. Ir you wish for temporal avaritutces! 
for support and employment in civil life; if you 
desire to obtain some post in Which you can be 
useful to your corintry you must solicit, nay 
even n P for it. Do not — that 
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men will assist you of their own accord if you 


are not absolutely n necessary to them, or interest 
themselves in your behalf without being soli- 


n although your deeds should speak loudly 


for you, and your want of assistance be gene- 
rally known. Every one takes care of himself 
and his family without troubling himself about 
the modest man, who is too timid to appeal to 
his thlents, and may starve in an obscure corner 
notwithstanding his superior talents and merits, 
For this reason many a worthy man remains in 
obscurity all his life, and has no opportunity to 
be useful to his fellow- citizens because 18 can 
neither beg nor cringe. 

XII. Bur let us 1 and . of — 
as few services as possible. We meet very rarely 
with people who are disinterested enough not to 
demand, sooner or later, great returns for smal 
services; and this destroys the freedom of con- 
versation, deprives us of the liberty of action, 
and limits our choice. Although this should 
in ten instances distress us scarcely once, yet 
it will be prudent to avoid that one Possible. 
instance, and rather to give as often as we can 
and to serve every one than to accept services 
or any thing else from others. There are also 
few people that wil serve you with a good! grace, 
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sequences of it may be. 


suspected of being ungrateful. 
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You ill a conviated of it if you will make a 
rial, Many of your acquaintances will assume 


at once a grave and solemn air, in the highest 


1 


glee of good humour) * bed address them with 
these or similar words : I have a great fav ur- 
to beg of you; I am adi distressed.” Men 
are however very ready to offer us services of 
which we are not in want, or even which they 
are not capable to afford us. The spendthriſt is 
always ready to serve others with ehe meer | 
the blockhead with advice. EE W 

Above all things be careſul not to request any | 
favour pf a person if you are convinced that he 


cannot well give you a refusal, how unwilling: 


soever he should be to oblige you; for instance, 


when he is under obligations to © pe or nn, 5 


upon you in any other manner. ä 

To receive benefactions makes us npiniene | 
on others, and we cannot know what the con- 
It reduces us fre- 
quently to the necessity either of shewing too 
much indulgence to bad men, or renders us 


* 


If you wish to render yourself 6 


on the assistance of others you need but to 


have few wants, to be sober, regular and mode- 
rate in your wishes; if, on the contrary, your 
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| heart 16 . wrestling-place of numerou 
ions, if your mind is constantly 1gitated 
either by ambition or thirst aſter gain, or per- 
turbated by voluptuous desires; if you are 
infected: by the: extravagance-and luxury of our 
age, and wish for every thing that dazales your 


eyes; if restless curiosity and a turbulent spirit 


impol you incessantly to-intesfere with the co 
cerns of others, you will always be in want of 


the assistance of your friends and acquaintances 


in order to obtain the an of n au- 
berless wishes. . 
XIII. Warn I Wend to my 1 19580 
8 to oblige every one than to accept of 
Assistance of others, this does not contradict the 
assertion that prudence requires we should not 
do foo much for others. I would advise you in 
| generol to be obliging, but not to obtrude your 
Services upon others, nor to be the. friend and 
_ confident of every one. Above all things do not 


eensure, correct, or advise others; if you have 


no urgent calling to do it, Few only will thank 

you for it, and many have already decided hoy 

to act when they apply for our advice, Do 

not trouble your friends and acquaintances with 

trifling commissions if you possibly can avoid 

it; for instance, to buy something for you, te 
—— | 
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nt for. the. exe —_ 


will rarely be able to execute them to the satis- 


faction. of your friends. They are generally 
i s, of time, tr tr m 


led 09s 


all _ wn — bow you ee 
nd settle differences, if the dixxenting 


pitties ofs not particularly: dear to you, because 
both parties generally shake hands unexpectedly | 


to attack: the peace- maker jointly. Match- 
making leave to 1 
d women. 


} 


XIV. 3 is more mw anal, 


none ought to be observed more sgeredly, and 
tends more to procure us respect and friends 
than that which teaches us to keep our word 
rigidly even in the most trifling instances, 
to be faithful to all our promises, and never to 
wander from the strait road of truth and veracity. 
Lou are intitled in no instance and by no motive 
whatever to say the contrary of what you think, 
although it would frequently be highly wrong 
and imprudent to disclose eyery thought-of * 
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ven and a certain e ; 


generally 9 with 1 < time, and vou 2 
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bear. No necessity, bow imperious soever i 
be, can excuse an untruth; inoBrewch.6 of. Net 
city has ever been committed withoi 


| produced, 


whereas the man who 1 is known to be a slave to 


his word, and never to indulge himself with the 


commission of an untruth, gains nene 
good name and general regarct. 
XV. Be striet, punctual, regular, axsiduous 
and diligent in your calling. Keep your papers, 
keys and every thing in such an order as to 
be able to find every individual article in the 
dark. Bestow a still more rigid care upon the 
property of others which is entrusted to yon 
Never lend books to others which you have bor 


rowed. If any be lent to you, send or cany 


them back in proper time, and do not give your 
friends or servants the trouble to fetch them. 
Every one is glad to be connected and to trans- 
act business with a person upon whose punctu- 
ality in words and deeds we can rely. Appear 
punctually at the place to which you have. 
promised to come, though you should be 
the only one that is so regular; good and bad 
examples of that sort are generally imitated, 
and the irregularity of others is no EXCUSE for 
ü 9: 7" W 2} ebene [qi 


ner or later, painful consequ zences:; 
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Oy XVI: Invanzer, yourself for others if you 

wish them to interest thomelves for you. A 
desti 0 feeling, of a 

sens | fob rendebip; benevolence and love, and 
lives merely for himself, wills also be left to $hift” 
for himself OO. _ wants the assistance of 
others. T. ̃ {Rs - 

4 XVII. eee no one in your private ä 
differences, and demand not of those with 
whom you are connected to take a part in the 
animosities which exist ann en 4 


* 


others. "= Kb | 1 A Ae = | 
A great number of euch 2 are compre- 7 


bended in the old maxim: © Put. yourself in We 
your imagination frequently in the place of 
others, and ask yourself—How should you be 
pleased in such a situation —if this were de- 
manded of you —if you were treated in such a 
manner —if you were desired to take so much 
paing—to afford such an assistance or to give 
an explanation ?” 

IVXVIII. Do not trouble e Gant the 
actions of others while they have no relation to 
yourself, or 80 much influence on morality as 
would render it criminal to be silent. What is 
it to you whether a person walks slow or quick, 
Sleeps little or much, is en or  eldom at . | 
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wears a simple or a sumptuous drest, Sinha 
wine or beer, contracts debts or hoards up 
money, keeps a mistress or no? But . which 
we nit know we learn frequently best of stu- 
pid people, because they relate them without 
witty exaggerations and additions, * 1 
sion and artful misrepresentation. 

XIX. Do never desert your principles while 
you are convinced that they are just. To make 
exceptions is very dangerous and leads farther 
than we at first intend to go, from . trifles to 
matters of importance. If, therefore, you have| 
resolved once after mature consideration to lend 
out no book, to drink no more than a certain 
quantity of wine, &c. &0. your own father even 
must not be capable to persuade you to decline 
from it, while the motives which determined 
your first resolution continue to remain in force. 
Be firm, but cautious not to take a resolation 
until you have considered all possible n nor 
to persist obstinately in trifles. 

Above all things be always consistent. Fom 
a certain plan of life and do not swerve from it 
the breadth of a hair, although that plan should 
be rather singular. People will perhaps tall 
a short time of your singularity, but finally be 
silent, refrain from disturbing you any furthe 
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and esteem vou for your firmness. We. 5 


up general are always gainers by. a regular perse- ? 4 
neh verance and a wise firmness. Principles reszem- + 


stu- ble in one point all other materials of whick 
out Ml something is made; namely, the best proof of 


their goodness consists in their durability; and, 
in truth, when we minutely inquire into the 
reasons from which even the noblest actions of 
some people frequently are under- rated, we find 
oftentimes that the Public suspects the object 
and tendency of these actions, because they do 
not seem to accord with the system of the man 
that performs them, because they are inconsist- 
ent with his usual mode of proceeding. -- 
XX. Anovs all things strive to have 3 
a good conscience. Avoid most studiously to 
give your heart the least occasion to reproach 
you on account of the object of your actions and * 
of the means which you employ. to attain it. 
| Pursue never crooked ways and you may firmly 


rely upon good consequences, the assistance of 
Gop and of good men in time of need. Al- 


though you should be thwarted for some time by 
ould misfortune, yet the blissſul consciousness of tbe 
tall goodness of your heart and of the rectitude of 
y be your designs will afford you uncammon Strength 
rtho' and comfort; your sorrowful countenance will 
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interest those with whom you converse e much 
more than the grimaces of the smiling and 
grinning villain who seems to be happy. Denn 
XXI. BE consistent in your conduct, what- 
| ever the part be which you have undertaken to 


Be not warm, civil and obliging, pleasant 
pot entertaining to-day, and cool, rude, dry 
and mute as a statue to-morrow! It is difficult 
and disagreeable to converse with people of such 
a fickle disposition. When they are in good 
humour or no other person is with them who i 
of a higher rank, jocoser or a better tterer 
than we are, they will receive us with arks of 
the most cordial and intimate friendship. We 
are charmed with their conduct, rely upon their 
Eindness, and go a few days after to pay another 
visit to that agreeable man who was so extremely 
glad to see us, and invited us so kindly to come 
very often to his house. But how different is 
our reception ! We are received with a chilling 
coldness and grave looks; our host leaves us in 
2 corner, to amuse ourselves as well as we can, 
and replies only in monosyllables to our ques- 
tions, because he is just surrounded with venal 
_m_ who can flatter his passions better than 
I advise you to drop by degrees all con- 


in with such people, and if afterwards they 


/ 
. 


Should be actuated by a transient whim to seek 
your company again, to receive them in return 
with serious ä and to ae b is 
out of their society. 15 

$ XXII. Maxz some ede in your 
extqrmgdl conduct towards those with whom you 
converse, and in the marks of attention which 
you show them. Do not shake hands with 
every one, nor press all your acquaintances with- 
out discrimination to your heart: for what will 
be left for the friend of your bosom or those 
| whom you prefer, and who can rely upon your 
marks of friendship and esteem ? who can set 
any value en them, * oY agen them 80 
lavishly Lig e third 

8 XXIII. — are txo were motives 
that ought to prevent us from being too commu- 
nicative ; first, the fear of betraying our-weak- 
ness and being abused; and then the consider- 
ation that if we have used pcople once to be 
idformed of all our concerns, they will at last 
expect to be made acquainted with every triling 
step which we take; to know all our affairs and 
to be consulted on all occasions. On the other 
band, we must also avoid being too reserved 
and close: because this might lead others to 
suspect something important or even dangerous 
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be at the bottom of all our transactions 
which would involve us in many disagreeable 
situations and render us objects of suspicion, 
particularly in foreign countries, on travels and 
many other occasions. Too much reserve can 
also hurt us very much in Social Life in general; 
and injure us even in the conversation x With 
1 friends. 10 uy 
I XXIV. ATTEMPT never to render a per: 01 
ridiculous in company how many defects soevet 
he may have. If he be stupid, you will reap 
little honour from directing t e Shafts of your 
wit at him; should he however happen to be 
less stupid than you think, you may become the 
butt of Bis ridicule ; if he be noble minded and 
gifted with a feeling heart you will hurt him; 
and should he be malicious and revengeful he 
will, perhaps, resent it sooner or later. And 
if the Public have but the least consideration for 
our opinion of others, we can easily injure af 
good man in civil life by ridiculing him in com- 
pany, or depress a weak person so much as to 
_ extinguish every spark of — ar and to 
destroy every budding talent in his soul, when 
we expose him to scorn and disgrace by vel 
ing his defects. a 
XXV. Tannirv and teaze no person, "got 

( 
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even your © most intimate friends, byß false reports 
vexatious ID by any thing that could 
reduce them to a momentary distress or uneasi- 
ness. There are s many really unpleasant, 
anxious and distressing moments in this world, 
| that it is our fraternal duty to remove ever 
thing that could add even as little as the weight 
of a grain. of the balance to the load of real me 


dent to, give a Gand er, merrimenta i momen- 
tary pleasure that soon passes away, by fictitious 
joyful intelligence. There are real acts of cru- 
elty which do not season, but embitter the joys 
of Social Conversation. Prudence also advises 
you not to excite curiosity nor to torment people 
by unfinished sentences, but rather to be silent 
if you are not inclined to speak out. There 
are people who are used to give their friends 
such mysterious hints, as for instance: © I 
have heard, very unpleasant things of you, but 
am not at liberty to communicate to you what 
I have been told,” Such hints are of no use 
and create uneasiness, 8 
We must in general perplax. people as little 
as possible, and when some person is going to 
commit an imprudent action; for instance, to 
peak ill of a book whose author is present, or 
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7 mistake, good breeding requires we should take 


you. Every man has at least one good quality 
which we may praise without. degrading our- 
selves; and an encomium of that sort uttered 
by a man of understanding and judgment ma) 
become an impulse to strive at greater per- 
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to be put to the blush in, any other manner, 
rather spare him that perplexity and | endeavour 
to repair his blunder as well as we can; and if 
any person through inattention ſhould break or 
drop something, or commit any other trifling Wl 


no notice of it, at least not. look at him with: 
marks of dissatisfaction or +6: jj nap which 
won: only increase his distress. FE: : 

4 XXVI. Azove all things Fg us | never 


forget that people want to be amused and enter: 
tained ; that even the most instructive conver- Ml i 
sation at last becomes irksome to many if it 
be not seasoned by occasional sallies of wit and Wc 
good bumour ; further, that nothing in the e 
world appears to the generality wittier, wiser 
and more pleasant than what is said to their Wc 
Praise and flatters their vanity; but that it also {Wa 
is beneath the dignity of a rational man to act ſt! 
the mean part of a jester, and unworthy. of an b 
honest man to flatter meanly. There: is" a cer -o 
| tain medium which I wish to recommend to Wis 


ne 
1 
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ſection. ö a * hint will be sufficient for thow | 
that are inclined to understand me. 

Display as much as you can an mie : 
and serene © countenance. Nothing is more 
charming and amiable than a certain jovial and 


ike Wl cheerful disposition which emanates from the 
ith source of 1 guiltless heart that is not agitated 


by the tempests of warring and violent passions. 
A person that constantly hunts after witticisms 
and shows that he has gudied to amuse the 
company, will please only for a short time and 
interest but a few; his Society will not be 
courted by those whose hearts pant after better 
conversation, and whose minds wish re Me 1 
entertainment. , 


ger YI A person who sets up for a ak in 1 witti- 
eir Wi cisms and jokes not only exhausts himself soon 
use and grows flat, but also experiences frequently 


the misfortune to offend his companions, if he 


an be in a particular humour to open the treasures 
er- Nof his jocose trifles. Every meal to which he 
to is invited, every ciyility that is shewn him, 
lity seems to be attended with the onerous condition 
ur- to deserve that honour by a display of his jokes; 
red Hand if ever he attempt to raise his tone to a 


Ihigher strain and to introduce a serious suhject, 
he is laughed at before he, has finished his sen- 
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tence. Trae —_— 1 ne wit — 
toils; but n are felt like the es a 
celestial being, creating pleasure, - congenial 


warmth and secret awe. When you wish to 
display your wit you ought always to consider 


first in what company you are. A discours | 


which is very Wer en e to people of a certain 
education, may appear very tedious and im. 
proper to others, and a humorous: expression 
which is received well in a society composed of 
gentlemen may be 1 e ona in a im 
of ladies. 

XXVII. Qurr the! aioidey of no Peron 


without having told him something obliging c 


instructive, in a manner which does not offendfi 


his modesty nor has the appearance of being 
studied, that he may have no reason to think 
the hour lost which he has spent in your com- 


pany, and bo sensible that you interest yoursell 


for him, that you are sincerely concerned for 
His happiness, and do not lavish your civilitie 
indiscriminately upon every one that happens 
3 NN in your way. But do not misunderstand 
I wish if possible to banish all idle talk 
ind conversation, and to prevail upon m/ 
readers to be careful never to utter N thing 


9 


to 
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that neither is useful nor imparts real laue to 
him who must listen to you, and interests neither 

his head, nor his beart. I do therefore not 
recommend to you the eustom of those that 
distress all their acquaintances without inter- 
mission by empty compliments, flatteries and 
encomiums which admit of no reasonable reply. 

As for the rest, I do not think it improper to 
intermix our discourse sometimes with a well 
meant expression of civility, or a merited and 
modest encomium that may serve as an incite- 
ment to the further pursuit of virtue. The sub- 
Sequent example will more clearly elucidate my 
real principles with regard to this point: L once 
sat at the table of a friend between a beautiful, 
young and sensible lady, and a little deformed 
and ugly old maid. I committed the rudeness 
to converse during dinner only with the former, 

and to negleck the latter entirely. When the 
desert was served up the rudeness of my conduct 
suddenly struck me, and 1 now repaired the 
fault which I had committed, by a gross offence 
against sincerity and veracity. Turning myself 
towards my neglected neighbour, T mentioned 

an incident which had happened about twentyʒj 
years since, and when she told me sbe did not 
recollect i it 1 had the meanness to reply: «It * 


—— 
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is no wonder, for then you must have been g 
child.” The little deformed being was highly 
pleased at my thinking her 80 young, and that 
single word gained me her good opinion. She 
ought however to. have despised me for that 
flattery. How easy would it have been ſor me 
to introduce a subject that could have interested] 
her without : nourishing.. her silly infatuation! 
and this would have been my duty; instead 
which I neglected her entirely all the time while 
we were at dinner. That miserable flattery 
undoubtedly a very unmanly and dishonourable 
expedient tr ee amends for 8 prgeniiongy 
like. neglect. - "4 Fan e N 
We may boxeher, Zometimen:, wins; * 
ee to some people though . we imagined 
what we said was very obliging. There are, 
ſor instance, persons who would take it very il 
were we to assure them that they appear to be 
very good-natured, and others are offended if 
they are * 1 they, have a AY: healthy 
Jools: 2 
1 XXVII. 12 ow are de pus to > gain lte 
respect; if you wish to offend no one; to tire 
no person by your conversation; I. advise you 
not to season your discourse constantly with 
aspersions, ridicule and backbiting, nor to us 
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— to the conterny tible custom of jeering. 


man that constantly -Jabours to amuse the com- 


p Py 


will certainly be shunned an- ; has ised at last, 
and he deserves it; for a man of feeling and 
understanding will bear with the failings of 
others, as he must be sensible how much' mis- 
chief sometimes a single ridicule may produce 
though no harm be meant. He also cannot but 


tion and loathe gibing nonsense. 'Yet we use 
ourselves but too easily to that miserable cus- 
tom in what they call the fashionable circles. 
ned do however not mean to condemn all ridicule 
in general and at all times, nor to deny that 
many follies and absurdities can be counteracted 
| be best in Less familiar circles by* the lashes of 
fene, not too plain nor too personal, ridicule. 
thy Neither do I desire you to applaud every thing 

you see and hear, nor to excuse all faplts ; 1 
ae rather must confess, that I'always suspect people 


ith BY crites who wish to bribe others by the areal 
able terms in which they * of * | 


4 


This may please now and then, partichlarly in 
the circle of a cer in class of people; but a 


pany at the expense of other people, or of truth, 


wish for more substantial and useful conversa- 


that affect. to cover all defects of others with 
the cloak of charity. They are generally hypo- 
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forget the injuries which they commit agalna 
those very persons: or they intend to preyail 
on us by such a conduct, to be equally . 
50 their own failings and defects. 47 
 ${XXIX. Avoid as much as possible © 
relate aneedotes, particularly such as place othen 
in an unfayourable light, especially if they bel 
founded merely on hearsay. They are fre- 
quently idle inventions, or have passed already 
through so many hands as to be greatly exag- 
gerated or mutilated, and thus essentially altered. 
We can oſtentimes seriously injure innocent 
and deserving people by the relation of such 
anecdotès, and more frequently e our: 
selves in great difficulties. | 
XXX. By careful not to carry stories Ga 
one house to r nor to relate familiar 
table talks, family discourses and. observation 
which you have made on the domestic concern 
and life of people with whom you frequent 
converse. Although you should not be a mal. 
cious tale-bearer, yet such an officious garrulitj j 
would create mistrust and might occasion a greal 
deal of animosity and disharmony. 
$ XXXI. Bx cautious how you censure and 
coddadict others. There are few things in the 
world that have not at t least two different sides 
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Prejadices chenden reque 


ntly he judgment 


even of a wise man, and it is difficult to ſorm 


always a just idea of the situation of others. 
Be also particularly careful not to judge rashly 


of the actions of judicious men, unless your 
modesty tell you that you are wiser than those 


* 


v hom you censure. This internal SENSE « of our 


own Superiority is however. always very sus- 
picious. A wise man generally is more lively 
than another, has to combat more biolent pas- 


sions, cares little ſor the opinion the multi- 


tude, and is less anxious than others to justify 
the purity of his motives. As ſor the rest, you 
will do well always to ask before you pronounce 
judgment upon others: © What good does 


that man do? Is he useful to his brethren? 


And if he be, you ought to forget che little 


passionate failings which he has, and which are 
burtful to no one but himself, or at most cause 


only a trifling and transient harm. 1 


Above all things do not presume to weigh 


BY 


scrupulously, the motives- by which others are 


actuated to do good. Such an account would 


perhaps frequently render your own deeds, even 
those that afford you the greatest satisfaction, 
very diminutive. The influence which an 
action bas upon the happiness of the world, 


\ 
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_ ought always to be the standar Ga which + we 
estimate its merits or demerits. 
ID  XXMII. Taxs heed not to abi . 
- tienes of your hearers by tedious and prolix 
V . discourses. - A certain laconism,—if it do not 
| degenerate into an affected mode of apinly 
ing only in sentences and aphorisms, or of 
_ weighing scrupulousl y every word—a certain 
laconism, i. e. the gift of saying much. in few 
words, and of keeping the attention alive by 

the omission of unimportant details, and at 

| ether times the skill of rendering a trifling cir- 
3 cumstance interesting by relating it in a = 
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manner— is the real art of social eloquence: 
= I shall however speak of it more at. large in 
1 another place, and now only advise you not-to 
Go - | talk too much in general. Be. parsimonious in 
| FT; ensing your words and knowledge lest your 
store should be exhausted t6o soon, and you 
relate what you neither ought nor intended to 
disclose, which only will serve to render your 
discourse tedious and disagreeable. Let othen 
also speak and contribute their share towards 
the general conversation. There are people 
who without perceiving it, monopolize every 
where the conversation, and were they in 3 
ee of more than r people would 
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we „ 15 o bother 
Ny apeakeyy in 1 en room. Dizagreeable. a8 this 4 
Fe be to every company it is equally unple - 
lix Sant ne e less the glee of Social „ 
not Converaation, when on — ther hand 


people of a. different dispox n standing mute 


| of and listening as if they were spies, catching. : L 
op every improper and imprudent-we rd that escapes Ds 
ew 


in the ee heat of convernation,” as ĩt 


by should ange ar 0 Fong ini 8 
8 ay gen POE: 1 A HAR 9 
cir- . 4 XXIII. A are people 

rely who are always ready to receive but never will 


ce. give ; who desire to be amused, instructed, 
in served and applauded, paid and 8 , 
60 to vere by the rest of the P pre without giving 8 

8 In ain 


any thing in return 


our tired to death by t com- 
voußz panions, but do not en Hat vibe: how 
d to : 


just reason to retort the same complaint against 

themselves; who will sit quietly upon their 
hair, listening with pleasure to the sallies and 
xhilarating discourses of others, without taking . 
he trouble to contribute any thing to 8 


ven {musement of, the company. This is however 64 
n 1 5 unjust as it is tiresome. There are also = 
ould many. who constantly are speaking only t 9 1 
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revitions,: beds and offainl ee, ho. 
turn ;every.-oubject that is brought upon the 
carpet into that channel, and take every simile; 
_ idea which they start from these things 
a as much as pos sible to display in mixed 
companies. the shape, and'to'speak in the tone 
which you bare received by your special _ 
ur profe e and tation in life. n 

| int. dick 
no one but dann Make no Amen to ane. 
dotes which are unknown to the company inn 
which you are, nor to passages from = al 


which they probably never have read. Con-; 
verse not in a foreign language if. you haves; 
reason to believe that not all those who aro! 


present understand it. Learn to accommodat 
yourself to the tone of the Society i in which e. 
you are. Nothing can be more absurd than iN 
for instance, the physician entertain a group 
df young ladies with a description of his cos 
lection of anatomical preparations; if tit 
divine in a circle of men of the world ent 
into a prolix discussion of some casuistici ne 
point in theology, and the old and infirm! 
literati entertain a young 8 with a> 
enumeration of his corns and sore. Per 


& : wa 


| y |". ng? *$6648L "6887/1 3 
e we bappen however Requently te eome ints 

bd companies Where it is extremely Aiffeülle t 

he introduce/ an interesting S buplese If 6 Sehsible 

1 Jixtofrab8 4 6 a better sort Ait Pres only - 

ed Wl idle and trifüng talk, it is no favilt'bf lfte i! 

ne be not untlerstood, and he may consblé Hin 

du. vid the” eonseioushiess 6 having cken ef 

Do matters that gn to inte een 

wo $4 XXXT\ Sek — (ed Zhi of 

e. jourzelf Oben en are nöt in à circle of inti- 

＋ ends that interest themselves witmily in g 
e your concerns; and even theft pu will ds 
on well to avoid all egotism. Take tare not to - 
eſs pcak too much of yourself if your friends out 

an of civility should turn the conversation upbf 

dat Pour person, your ptiblicativiis ard similar süb- 

nien ects. Modesty is one of the most àtfiiable 

n if qualities, and pleases the there tHe more rarely it 1 
ups to be met with in our times. Be thetefbre 

colo not too exyer' to read your: litetary c 5 5 
the itions to people without being asked to retite 

nic hem; to py your talents and to felate your | 
tie neritorious actions, nor to Be others ati = 
Am pportunity to request it of you. I would als6 


advise you not to disiress dne by your con 5 
þervation, i. e. not to display such a tuperiorit / 
2 | 
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2 to render your companions mute, or 1 
place them in a dinadyantagoous light. 1 


J XXRV. Do not contradict yourself i in 
conversation by: sup porting some pri 


principle or 
other which vou have combated on a forme: 
occasion. We may change our opinions, but 
prudenee requires we should not judge deci- 
sively in company, until we have weighed all the 
| 87 — for and against the point in question 
IXXXVI. Tax care not to expose your- 
Self on every occasion from want of memory o 
attention to yourself, because you are in oye 
with your own wit, by relating the same stories 
anecdotes, similes, &c. &c. on every occasion 
It is in general, but particularly in Social Con- 
versation, highly important that we should 
Sharpen our memory, and for that reason not 
use ourselves too much to write down ena 1 
thing we wish to recollect. TORE > 7 id 
$ XXXVII. Do not season your dien F 
with duplicities, nor with allusions to objecoil 
that either create aversion or make chasti& 
blush : nor applaud those that do i it. No sen- 
sible man can relish such discourses. Deny 10 
where your sense of shame and chastity aud 
your aversion from obscenity, though the n 
pany Should consist only of men. * 


8 XXVII. Txranarx not your iscou 
Jvich flat com expressions. D. 
for instance, the hacked og ogy « that health 
is an invaluable; treasure; that skaiting s vol 

amusement 5 © that every one is his nearest 


292 


but neighbour; that all is well that ends well F. that 
eci·burnt child fears the fire; or that time passes 
the viftly away,” which en passant is not true: for = 
ion es time is computed aſter a fixed standard it 

Dur- cannot Pes quiet than it must do; and a 

y or erson to whom c one year appears to have passed 

doe nore rapidly than another, must have — 

ries WWnore than usual or not haye' been in his senses; 

ion uch sentences are tiresome N ee. ROWS | 


-00-W&ensical and void of truth. 3 
ou There are some mec ae pesple one half 


ff whose discourses are composed of ce 

expressions whieh they utter without thinking. 
bey find you for instance dangerously ill in 
our bed and © rejoice to see you well.” | If you 


ech hew them your picture, that it is indeed an 
stihiercellent likeness but painted much too old.” 


1 hey will say of all children that they are very 7 


Sel» 
vis for their age, and Fg like An I or 
aulnother, & c. K. . 


XXXIX. Do not teaze hows with ban 
on comerse with wle duese, The 
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6 why Aenne 4 0 shape all the 
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a to — it 1 a8 0 convene wil 
hem aſter ourown manner. \ tro ty 
d XI. Laanx to bropk contradietion. By 
r fond, of your own. opinions: + Do 
not gro passionate and xude in disputing, nat 
deen when your serious arguments are oppocef 
 by(rgiculs and jeering. You have lost ha 
| — good: ann a 2 
| COL vince your opponent. 70 Ion FO 11 . ade Fra, + 
cernd,: nor = earn ere in the play house, 
in concerts and other places of amusement 
We resort to these places to divert ang} 16.408 | 
oumelves, 40. forget the Cares. and, TOUDzCY: viel 
le and to unbend our mind, it is benen 
highly; improper. to obtrude our diurnal 
again upon our shoulders. iq $867 mee 290 
XIII. Lanxs you will agree with me db 
no honest and sensible man will scoff at essen 
tial doctrines of religion, though he ry bel 
80 unfortunate as to question their truth; but 
I must observe that it would bs equally imp 
Per to ridicule in company; religious rites, c 
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which you claim for yourself. Do not forget 
that what wwe call mental ep e may) be 
darſuess to ot. ers. r 


peace to yur; Wes 


without Siring him 50 some ething better oY * 
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and on impedi 


important — og it is, difficult/to over- 


turn a defective system , which however i is the 
bois of a good moral edifice, without pulling 


down at the same time the whole fabrie; and 


| finally, that such subjects — for being 
discussed at all in mixed cot I think 


however that in our 3 —— ut too stu- 


diously and anxiously all op 


ing of religion. Some P ? ; > So: 
evince a warm regard for. divine worship from 
fear of being taxed with Want of. 2 Hight, 


latter —— eithe: i * e equa 
unbecoming R TC T7047 THER 
XILIII. Warzxevesr you Sp of bodily; 
mental, moral or other defects, or relate anee- 
dotes that place certain principles in a ridiculous 

— light, or reflect some blame upon certain ranks: 
: WW life ; then be cautious to ascertain first that 
E no one is present who could be offended” by it 
oe take that censure or ridicule as a reflection 
_—_—_ himself, or his relations and friends. 
- © Ridicule the person, shape and features of i 15 
one; for it is not in . norta 
to alter them. , 
Nothin g is more one — 
revolting to a man who unfortunately has 1 
singular countenance or figure than to per. 
ceſive that it is an object of ridicule or surprise. 
People that are acquainted with the world and 
have lived amongst men of all forms and shapes 
ought certainly not to be in want of being told 
of it; but, alas! we find even amongst people 
of the first quality particularly amongst the 
female part, persons who have so little com- 
mand over themselves or such indifferent 
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notions of decorum and e 48 not to he 
able to coli the impression which e an uncom- 
mon sight of that sort produces upon them. 
This is. however a mark of great weakness; 
and besides if we consider how relative our. 
otions of beauty and deformity are, how pre- 
arious our physiognomica knowledge ts, and 
ow often a beautiful, noble, warm and 

rous heart; and à great; well i 


philosophical mind, is the inhabitant” of an 


it, F pparently ugly form - we may? justly conclude 
on how little we are ati" to draw injurious 
A nferences the external appearance of a 


an, and that it is always extremely wrong to 


t luces upon us through laughter, or in any 
nd ther manner. There are also other objects 
5 a esides a singu ar shape that frequently strike 


s; as for instance, "ridiculous, fantastical and 
absurd mieng, manners, distortions of the body, 
an imprudent and' "improper conduct, a singular 


and grotesque dress, RE G67 "Good breeding 

equires also of us not to express our astonish- 

ment at these singularities by sarcastie smiles 
the er signs to those that are present, and thus to 


ply of nnn. 


formed ahi 


betray the impression which such a sight pro- 


increase the confusion of the ant man that! is 


V 


0 a 
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in a company. of a person, t 
1 * in general, highly impr 
least the e me en ok or 


from. you,, prudence, requires, Ven 85 
turn your logks that way; for this v 


with the cars only and not with the eyes. 
XIV. Bu careful. not to remind ent 
wich whom you converse of disagreeable m 
ters without having a neces: ity to Mr. Mat 
persons are actuated by an, 1mpruc 
to inquire after the state of our cc 
other disagreeable circumstances, although the 
can he. of, 15 ernie ta be an thus force us 
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eagented. 40 — . on matter 
we are anxious to forget. Such a 0 
extremely | improper, imprudent and 
we be not certain that disc of that 
rather will ease and comfort the perzon to whon 
we address them chan enercase his auff 
and SOITOWS.. x l! Fey oh 


Refrain 10 from prejudicin g people, J a 10S 


poo fwewens vowel tos and. 
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vic theit uation iy dagreeble eb. 
tions of its dixadvantages. Tier are. las ! 
but too many preaghers: of tru 4 8 | 
who make it their, business 1 
happy and innocent prejudices away, and thus 


ob their brethren frequently, of the only com- 


ide fort. been ha bein indeed highly | 

RN "IT 0, 

e rind, and deen J good, bat rather / 
nab be productive of . Jarpeptable - wann 55 
lan sequences. d o r of 591 2 5 
en, {I XLVE; — bene | Go i | 
.an( things. to another or puts him to the x 
they not take a sbaye in it nor seem to a 

e u by applauding smiles, but rather prete 

bear it. The nobleness of suqh 2 conduct is 
hich belt and frequently gratefully rewarded. : 


ct i $ XLVIL I SHALL treat of the custom of 
1, speaking in paradoxes, of che spirit of contrast- 
san ing and disputing, and of quoting the opinion, of 
hon others, in a succeeding chapter of the 58c0nd 
ing volume, to. which I refer my readers. * 


$ XLVIIE Saenger is one of the F aan 
I virtues. in human life, but, alas more rare 
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4  rnacnt neu emen 
to jth met w day. Men are in our, 
|  nncommonly fraudulent in-their pro 


the teal of the most Ariane secrecy. Pest 
of another class who are less void of cone 
entiousness but extremely heedless, cannot 
bridle their loquacity on any account. They 
| forget that they have been desired to be silent, 0 
and reveal out of an unpardonable imprud 
the most important secrets of their friends in 
public places; or supposing every one whom 
they happen to meet to be a faithful frien 
communicate what they ought not to regard 
their property to people that are as thoughtles 
as themselves. Persons of this description at at 
equally heedless with regard to their om 
secrets, plans and concerns, and thus destroy 
frequently their temporal er rr ruin 
their best designs. HG 
It is obvious how mh injury in Keen 
must arise from such an imprudent disclosure of 
our own secrets and those of others. But there 
are also many other things which properly are 
no secrets, of which reason any teaches 
us that it would be better to 22 than t0 


them can be "woeful. and ingtructive to no « — 
* bend. ane 60.2008: pen A bo 


byes is — — — = must observe on 
this occasion that people in general are more 
reserved in despotic states than in countries 
which enjoy more liberty. In the former fear 
and mistrust tie the tongue, and in the latter 
every one follows the impulse of his heart 
communicate his ideas without restraint. 
If we cannot avoid intrusting several people 
at one time with the same secret, it will be pru- 
dent we should enjoin the strictest secrecy to 
eery one of them, to lead each of them to 
Wthink that he is the sole possessor and will be 
alone accountable for the keeping of it. 
Many people are in the habit of not explain · 
ing themselves distinctly and give no absolute 
promise when requested by us to preserve a 
secret which we are going to disclose to them. 
Good nature prevents us frequently in such a 
ease to trust to their discretion. Such an am- 
biguous conduct is however unbecoming a real 
gentleman; an honest man declares his inten- 
tion without reserve, and listens not to a dis- 
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seeret which we « are e going e ommunieate 
him b; eto bini, 

I. Wuar the Preheh ell coivetinhl 
harmony dd consisteney in our externul 60. 
duet, equanimity, abstinence from all vielenes 
from all passionute heat and precipitation oupt 
to be a particular 6bject of” wad . wy pep 
Gr” a violent temper. 

The art of expe: sees oel 
clearly and with energy, without circumloc 
and with warmth, and of accommod: 
selves to the capacities of those with whom we 
converse so as not to tire them: the giſt ol 
relating well and with humour, without Jaught 
ing at our own sallies, of representing ot 
object drily or in a smiling shape, in a sefioul 
or a comical garment and in its natural colours 
is & great talent which can be acquired 0 ny 
study and close application. If we aim at som 
perfection in this great att we must study 0 
person, have a proper command over ort Cb 
tenance, guard against alt unnatural distottion r 
of the face, and if we know that certain ges 
tures give our form a disagreeable appearanch 
endeayour to ayoid them as Oy as possible. 
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ndunafctiigaijects, When wo dees 
dthers's we eee be | 
buttons of our coat or any — 3 In short, 
very thing that bexpeaks 4 polite ue cel 


nd attention to ourselves is required if but 
onversation be to please, and it is highly 
tibi mportant we should not indulge ourselves in 


hese apparently” trifling matters, and observe 
very rule of the strictest decorum, even in ROOF 


6 e rcle of our family, in order to render those 
gb bings natural and habitual to us which we 80 
' but requently neglec „and which appear to us to 
ouÞ: an onerous restraint if we accustom 

bünelves to disregard them. It would lead me too 


ar beyond the limits of this work were I to 
enlarge more minutely here on this point; I 

hall therefore only remark in general that it is 
ighly improper to interrupt others when they 
re speaking; that civility requires we should 


at table, though we should not incline to eat 
my of the viands that are upon it, an to give 
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ildly 5 mdmodeaty 


ake the plate which our neighbour offers to us 
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to turn, our; hack as Ingle Py possi le 


names Ra tithe; "0 hon: we are walking wi 
people v who are punctilious, to let him that = 
superior to us always go on the right side, 0 
in the middle if there be three together; 
open the window a little or at least to make 
movement as if we were going to do so, whali 
some person passes our house and salutes 
that we ought to observe the same i whe 
we are in a coach; that we sbould not tan 
impudently at those with whom. we. conv: 
but look open and free in their face, * 
proper command over our voice, not ballad 
and yet speak distinctly, preserve a certain di 
nity in our gait, and not take the lead of ui 
conversation in all companies; that when 
are walking with a lady we must offer her d 
left arm if she do not walk convenien 
on the right side; that on steep stairs we mu 
let the ladies go before us in descending, b 
in ascending walk before them; that wht 
9 — do not comprehend us and we ſoresee th 
a more minute explanation would be of no u 
or when the subject: is of $0 little N 
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br they require to be tested as 0 if they 
ere worth mentioning ; that it is improper in 

ompany to whisper in the ear of our neigh- 
Wour, to lean our head upon our hands at table, 
e es; it is a breach 
8 mpany, for instance, prep a” wed exhibits 
icks with cards and we know the manner of. ; 
roceeding, to expose him; that 
return a toothpick to the person to! 
s with it after having used it; that we ought 
ot to call people ten times bark to uf them 
f numerous trifles which we forgot'to mention 
hen they parted with us at the door or in 
e street; that it is a very unbecoming custom 
) have always something between our fingers 
in our mouth with which we amuse ourselves 
hile we are in conversation with others; ; that 
tue first ought to beg leave when we want to 
ad a letter or to do any thing else of that 
ature in the presence of others; that when 
VOL, I,  - 


8 4 peteon who is ur, Superior, $9. 
3 others with viand: from a dish that 
us, &c, &. People of a certain rank. 
as have not had a very common education 
these trifling rules from their inſanay z I 
- bowever obserye. that a neglect of chemi 
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babe. upon as. 
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Social i impropii 
bes gang. incongroites 5 which we must fl 


|. hmm. 1 
to sleep during sermon; to talk in a, 0 
- eert;. to Whisper into the ear of. 8,, fie 


behind the back of another, or to make. af 
to the e which _ gk could. 9 
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44 Vorick did 10 the : 


3 skills to hum the tune . 


ate to „ by 
instrument . -andthua ei encte 
0 o eum) ten . in all itctions eee che 


lan; to play at cards although Ma mt 
> but indifferentiy, and thus to tire theo 


diene of those that play against us or to 


our partners los their money wy our 


ancing ; to stand in the playhouse; ah rd 
revent. those that sĩt behind us from seeing 1 
ome later into company; to leave it sboner, or 
o stay longer than the rest. Avoid all buch 
n Look not into the papers of 
others, nor stay alone in an apartment where 
money, notes or writings are on the table I 
wo persons who walk before yu converse 
fly and cautidusly with esch other; yo 
Jught to male some heise e sus- 
icon of being incline 


lo spare them a dibsgreeuble — Tri- 


ing as such marks of dete may Nn 


bonversation ol aud 5 and 13 


dught to be attended to.. 
E 2 
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] the- ood: wie] ul 72 those - with 
whom we happen to converse. Reason, pm 
dence and charity require we should exert al 
our patience on such occasions if we carmot 
avoid them, and not to betray: our displeagun| 
by rudeness and an insulting conduct. The 
more - inane such a discourse, and the mon 
talkative the person is wil ö the mon 
are we at liberty to reflect upon other subjecn 
But suppose this should not be, we ought u 
least to retollect how many hours we dre 
away uselessly. We owe besides some 82th 
fice to the societies which we frequent, an 
should consider that we also frequently; tin | 
others by our discourses, / however high ou 
opinion ee, be of 1 importanc 
deliveries. 

. LI: 2 . ee an \ innate + fc 
; of conversing with men, and a natural 
form many new connections with 0300 4 
ease, and to obtain the good pinie d, other 
in a short time; whereas others labour underl 
certain habitual timidity and bashfulness, 
which they — themselves althougl = 
they see daily new | faces. This timidity if 
undoubtedly but too often. the ones ve 
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in ;exroieous ahh e a and 
netimes arises also from a secret ' vanity Gro 
Ware them fearful not to appear to advantage. 
This fearfulness” in the company of ranger 
cems to be . constitutional with wore people, 
* all their struggles to shake it off are fruit“ 
A certain reigning Prince who is one of 
he be deserving and sensible men whom T 
now, and who also has not the least reason to 
e bashful on account of his person, nor to fear his 
roducing unfavourable impressi 3, has assured 
ne, that although he was 1 Gets his infancy | 
d see every day new faces oo + the companies 
et he could never step into his anti- chamber 
rhere his couytiers were assembled without 
eing entirely blinded as it were for some 
oments. Yet that timidity leaves that amiable 
Tince as soon as he has collected himself a 
ttle, when he converses freely and kindly 
th every one, and starts better subjects than 
is brethren in general are apt to introduce on 
ch occasions, when the weather, their dogs, 
orses and similar unim̃portant objects ROT 
re the sole theme of their discourses. | 
A certain ease in conversation and the gi 
appear to advantage on tho first — 9 as 
ell as to enter without restraint into conver- 


chis might never degenerate 
impudence and importunity v | 
Har to adventurers, who sometimes contrive 
learn in less than an hour's time the lives 
bo un eee pans are ogy ready to rolat 

'q 0 3 de mot r 


1 adder services N proteotichyl to * & 
whom -they/sce for the first time. Phe prindi 
pal point in conversation is to be able % 
easily in with the tone which is new to ws! 
display and advance nothing in the circles 
which we are introduced that i is neither wy 
nor understood there. e 

XLII. Ir is eee doh necessary 15 
e take too great pretensions with bs 
into all circles to which you are adm 
Prudence r quires you should not expect to 
looked upon as the chief person in all comp! 
nies, to shine and to be distinguished, nor ps 
sume to 2 en eyes should bo SEO 
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vt or sobE 1 83 N 
at 50, and all er neten he to 


and there Lars: also 
Social Life can bear the society ef 
could be compared with chem. 5 "They re R 
lent, noble, great, useful, -beriefice t and witty, 
when * are the only persons in company to 
whom w e direct our discourse, requests, expeeta- | 


tions and hopes; but little, mean; reve 
weak as soon as they are to range themselves 
in rank and file, and destroy every ediſiceł the 
building of which has not been eee, 


by themsel : nay even 'theit own struetu 


This is an onbappy aud Uno! digp6- 
"ae If you wish to live happy yourself _ 
to render others so, Þ would advise yo in 
general to expect and to demand in this sublu- 
as world as little as posible. DL JOU SHORT 


I : - ED 


nor beneath 3 your Rs not- funtastical nor 


| nd extravagant, but clean, decent and taste 
ful; and if you mus? live sumptuously let youll 
expenses be tributary to solidity and elegance, 
ingl ourself neither a1 an old-fashionel 
rag nor ns imitating _ modish foppery, 
Bestow a more than common 1 attention to 
attire when you must mix with the Highe | 
asses. We are distressed in company if wil 
are conscious of appearing in an improper attun 
Never wear borrowed garments ; for this has 
the most . noxious influence wn 6s n 
in more than one regt. 5 
- $ LV. Ir you asx e it as better 
go often or seldom in company, I must ret 
you to your own individual situation. I 
circumstances, wants, and many other - trifling 
considerations of different persons may rendef 
either one or the other more advisable and 
eligible; I must however make the genen 
remark, that we ought never to intrude upon 
people nor to visit them too often 3. and as WI 


why e Wees thin! aan Ws. 
bay coming too en _—_ intrudi 
very r n eee e Ws 


kc ad; em may 111 . or Toh 
o take our leave? The manner yas EA we 
re treated by the children and domestics is 
requently a pretty unequivocal. — of 
de Gosen ot w eee . e 
owards us. 2 
As for the on 1 — to form: as ; fo 
amkhar connections as possible 
small circle of friends, and a bs 2 
areful how you extend it. Men are but too 
pt to abuse or ta erte if we become per- 
ctly. familiar with them. If we wish to live 
comfortably, we must in Sp remain stan- 
ers to others in some degree; for then they 
ill spare and respect us, and court our society. 
Pn this account it is highly eligible to live in 
great cities where we every day can see other 
people, This is extremely pleasing to a man 


at is not timid amongst sirangers for then 
ye hear frequently what we perhaps zhoulde n 
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is oſtener the case thun 1 
0 advimble togulet th 
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ts magical wand the consequence uf which ia 
that we — as We) were, anch n ver 
mprove in wisd e 
deed situations in Sonia Life in 
peful-and ingtructive do mir with naps! of all 
ities, nay; where it is 2 6 rp 


earn something, but also. hs! weh 28 can 
ferive. instruction from ui; and have n ght to 
Eu it; en des 
— givs one time of the use of our 


ſection. ie bY . 
nies is e deere 8 _ 


E ey the n of” imitating others, 284 
kleaven e you ae den mer 7 render 


Subjects in such a manner as renders their con- 


\ften as our superior mini iophitacidto btandich : 


life and of our ern nene at g 19 8 


LVIII. Tu tone bY ee in,compa- 


ith each other year er N Ard talk of 
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ww PRACTICAL pra. 80 ur * 
versation highly iresome and tedious to th 
whole company and ee individuat; win 
of it. They believe however nevertheless to 
0 obliged to submit to the inconvenience en 
tiring that sort of life without interruption] 
Can it be maintained with the least colour off 
truth that most fashionable circles afford 88 il 
a single member real pleasure? Ho oſten di 
we find scarcely ten persons amongst fifty! tha 
take up the cards who play from inclination} 
It is therefore highly ridiculous if free and inde, 
pendent people who live in small towns, or ci 
in villages and could enjoy life in a ration 
manner, unsbackled by the onerous fetters of 
fashion, bend their necks under that :painflf 
and cumbersome yoke in order to imitate thei 
fashionable follies of the capital. If we hanf 
some influence over our neighbours and fellows 
citizens, it is our duty to contribute as much 
lies in our power to render that tone mori 
rational. But if this should not be the c 
and we happen to drop singly into such a circle 
it will be prudent in us not to enerease by at 
awkward, sullen or morose conduct, the uber · 
siness of the landlord and his guests, but 
rather to shew ourselves as masters of the art d 
talking much without saying anything, and 9 


9* 


Ne 15 17 3 ft . 
W In * anil ee cities we are 96: rg _ 
rved and can live according to our inclination; 


ar there we are under less restraint, less watched 
y ad controlled; our domestic concerns are less 
| xposed to observation and cenisure ; we may 


ralk about unobserved, peaceably and undis- 
urbed, transact our business and choose a mode 
f life as we think 1t most convenient. But in 
ll towns we are doomed to keep a strict 
count with a een of frequently tiresome 
cquaintances, cousins, c. &c. of the visits 
ye are expected to pay and to receive, which 
generally begin at an early hour in the aſter- 
oon and last till ten or eleven o'clock at night, 

ring which time the news ſrom the capital, 
Politics and similar edifying subjects are com- 
nonly the sole topics of conversation. This is 
ndoubtedly highly painful to a man of sense; 
ſet there are means of refining by degrees the 
one of conversation in such places, or of pre- 


oe ing upon the weak Public after we have been 


andalized a few months, to suffer us to live 


but 
of WT” our own manner, if we are honest, humane, 
uf Polging and Sociable. In | villages and at our 


in the cbuntry: than in oKibs;u al 
In those moments our heart is moat 


d. 0 dot ein . also 


mences, and very 1 rich proj 
feel besides this want but rarely. 1 you 1 


ES 


learn the great art to relish and to 
qualities of those that happen to be t 
Cans not to 8 


rarity. 6 hl. 1 08 W e 75, 2 
| Our conversation in the country 18 very ar 
to grow tiresome and insipid, because our Wijah 
children and domestic friends are constant 
about us. This may be remedied by a store 
good books which afford new ma . 


92 


—.— obliging, pliant, cirommnspett and 
radent in thoir conduet 2; mad eee kind 
ff coquetry 
izun ad 
ye have also no Where 
ous with regard 


| than in 
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| 555 the Mi of. instruction, or or in political 
| onon ical concerns, or only to amuse ou 
—  gelves.: If we. travel to gather instre * it 
E ought. above all things to consider in whats 
uu we are, and whether we may spenk e 
inquire after. every thing without exposing ou ours 
_ selves to danger or vexation. | There ae * 
too many states where the nn lj 
ness 2 In such countri 0 circumej pectidl 
FE * bigbly necessary as well in our conver satire 
and inquiries as in the Aer of de vil 
whom we form connections. On this occasidl 
I must observe, that very few travellers have! 
right to trouble. their head about fn al 
constitution of foreign countries; yet curide es 
1 and a certain impulse of restless activity unitd 
Sg: in our age large numbers, to collect in fore 
ä hotels, inns and clubs dubious anecdotes . 
1 the composition of some indigested won 
| While they would have found at home sufficiei ce 


r 


, 


ry ek we —— to ask or to trans- 
t for our own benefit in @ foreign place. As 

such a case many eyes are directed at n 
Dost avoid all connection with -peopl 
ing dissatisfied with the existing — 
eager to throw themselves into the way of fo- 
igners, because they have injured their charac - 
r by their imprudent conduet, and thus de- 
fired themselves of the means of obtaining 
vil advantages, which they bowever scem to 
orn as the fox did the grapes. They seek to 
se themselves a little in the opinion of their 
low-citizens by intruding themselves upon 
reigners, attending them every where on their 
alks, and thus leading others to suppose that 
ey have connections abroad. A foreigner 
Wo intends to stop only a\few days at a p place 
ay without danger rove about at Ay with 
ede generally garrulous Ciceromes, who com- 
only are provided with a large store of m 
dscandalous tales andaneedotes: nomanofsense 
l blame him for it. But a person that means to 
y some time at a place and wishes to be 1 intro- 
Iced to politer circles, or has totrancactbusiness 
Vor. I, — 
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ofconsequence, will do well to consult theo | 
* N rs m . een eee tion s. 
Baeumnmbe whe are e ec 
vernment or with the — of their f 
citizens. Do not associate with such 80 * | 
nor choose your connections from among then 
They either imagine they do not receive th 
attention to which they presume t be entilt 
or are of a turbulent, calumniating, malevolei 
artful, immoral and arrogant — 4 
they are shunned by their fellow-citizens forat 
or the other of these reasons, — establi 
among themselves an association which t 
endeavour to strengthen, by alluring 580 
understanding and probity by flattery i 
other despicable means. Avoid as much as pd 
_ 8ible all intercourse with such people, and eig 
thing in general that breathes E _ fit, 5 d 
wish to live comfortably. e 
LX. EersToLary correspondence is is a ci 
versation carried on by letters; almost all Mi 
rules which we have given for social conveni 
tion may therefore be applied to our literary 
tercourse with others. Do therefore not eit 
your correspondence too much; for this anova! s: 
no reasonable purpose, and is not only exp 
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ive, n eee, ach 
e as cautious in the ohoioe of t 8e 
ou cultivate a familiar correspondence as 
pght to be in n che geleotion. ae lily co 
rm resolution never to 


Mer 2 eee. not som. 4 
zeful, or affird-reab pleasure to- the. pers 
hom it is directed. Circumspection i still 
ore necessary in 8 g than inz speaking! P It 
also highly important we should take proper 
ure of the letters which wWe receive +:Jt- will 
zely be beliered bow: much vexation, ani- 
nosity and discord can arise from the negleet of | 
Ins — of | prude Ce. A single irreyeca AC 
ord written in a letter, a aingle lip ,of, per 
ft carelessly upon the table or dropped by: 
ident has frequently utterly FU i | 
many persons, and destroyed the happiness of 
hole families. We can therefore not be too 
ireumspeet with regard to our letters and ta 
riting in gene ww | repeat it, a heedless word 
bich we utter is generally soon forgotten, but 
ne that is written dan produce the een wh 
hief even after the lapse of many years. 
Letters whose speedy and careful * is 
some importance to you ougbt always to be 
ent 70 the regular post, and never te hee trans- 
1 , 


by your 


Thee ere people partioularly « a 


88 — which is extremely in 

proper as it encroaches upon the time uf 

pertons who know how to employ it to A bet 
pose, and are not at leisure to td 


answer every nne . is sent! 


1 *3 
7 1 


% IXI. BRLIEVR — . 
not half so good as their friends reprevaginl then) 
nor half so bad as they are painted by their ent 
mies, and vo may be certain tat youn 1 
derive many important benefits from it. 

Judge not of men by their words but:bye the 
deeds, and choose for your observations TON 
moments in which they do not suspect to 
observed by you, Direct your attention 4 


4 \ 


| ; 


* ge . not ta ac: 


ir less 3 pr 


an dioplays when he awakes from sleep, "and 


the day when b 


ands and beverage he likes best : wWhett 
, prefers very substantial and simple ſood or 
gh seasoned and compound dishes ; observe 


her; whet 
s the way of his companion, runs ag 


dikes walking by kirnself 


ilt his friends and de. 


ichbours and connections; whether he imme 
ately picks up hat he has dropt, or leaves it upon 


were the conversation 3 Whether he is ond of 
ing mysterious,! _ FEES to call . 


0 


— moment — h generally are per- 
ned with more precaution and cireumspec : 
on, Observe the h vrhich a: healthy 


6 disposition which he shes in the prior part 
dy and soul appear in their 
jorning dress. Endeavour to learn what _ 


js gait and port, whether he loves to walk by 
meelf or prefers to lean upon the atm of an 
er he walks in a strait line or gro. 
hers and treads upon their feet; whether be 
berson to attend him; whether he uses to con- 


ifle, and regulates his conduct after that of his 
e ground and takes it up only when it is mast 


dnyenient to him; whether he is used to inter · 
pt the discourse of others, and monopolizes as 


a 4 * N > 
4 ** 


IILOSOPHY 


70 | of 
aside to eee matters in their wr, 
Der * is 1 to decide in every m 


: hand-writing een —— 400 6 
quently with their character. All child 
whose eee I have operinteadaſiig 
learnt. to shape their letters after the foring 
1 soon as their disposition 500 i 

fold itself every one added gradually gn 
D of. his own. At the first view 1 
hand-writing seemed to be alike; but upon m 
minute examination, I could discover zine i 
the manner of one, and in that of others na 
— tency, though 

firmness, perversen ess. 
| Peculiarity. Collect all — — ns cane 
3 fully; but be not so unjust as to Judge o It 
whole character by a few of these and simila 
| traits. Be not too partial TY by | 
20 more civil to you than others. 
Beware to rely firmly u vpon the. Jove-m 


friendship of others, before: you have-proofs: t 
their affection that have cost them some cum Sl 
: fice. Most people that seem to be cordially 5: 
devoted to us, shrink back as soon as occasunll 2! 
demands they should suppress their ſavourite in fi 


4 our n This is the real N 


% 


.© OF SOCIAL Lr R. : 2 
id by Aich u we can judge N | 


the real and only test of our sincere concern for 
Wis happiness, consists in our readiness to pur- 
-hase his comfort even at the n of our: fa- 
ourite propensities. ei sd 

ILXII. ALL. 6 ng _ —_—_ 7 subse - 
uent special rules as well as many more which 
must leave to the judgment of my readers, lest 
I should transgress the limits of this work, tend 


or the other of these rules, and in that case I 
think it but just to leave every one at liberty 
to promote his individual happiness in his own 
way. I shall obtrude my specifics' upon no 
one. Those that wish neither for the favour of 
the great nor for general applause nor fame, 
that on account of their political or ceconomical , 
situation or from other reasons have no occa- 
sion to extend the circle of their acquaintances; 
and people who are compelled by old age or in- 
firmity to shun social conversation, are not in 
want of these rules. We ought therefore to be 


e the attachment of others. It is no — 
do every thing in oun power to oblige and to 
ease a friend while we can do it conveniently; | 


o render conversation easy and pleasant and to 
gweeten Social Life. But there may be some who. 
perhaps have particular reasons to disregard one 


4 


—— k 


to his | inclination. It is highly en 8 te 1 | 1 1 * 
observe how busy some empty headed genug 


jdlers who know of no other occupation t 


—— bi ell to our uStoms by 
him steer his Own course; 
of every {diva — upoh ere 
which he entertains of it it would be 10 
attempt to compel any one to be happy co 


sometimes are to decry a worthy an, who ly 
no inclination to accommodate himself to "th 
silly tone that prevails in their circles, and being 
perfectly satisfied with his secluded * 
refuses to sacriſice his precious time to the pus 
rile whims of every fool. When we refuse to be 
Slaves to society we offend very oſten thos ** 


to go from their beds to the looking- glass, ng 
to dinner, from dinner to the card-table, and 
then to bed again. But this is extremely un- 
Just, and we ought to blame no one for refusing 
to sacrifice his duty to sociability. To stay a 
home and to id what we 9gught to do and for 
which we are does indeed not 450 
Serve to be called a ridicu ous singularity. 

$ LXHI. Bxyoxs I point out thay partic jar 
rules which we must observe in the convergation! 
with wen, beg leave to ut one more Ram" 


should have omitted or at nb: modified 
nany of | the rules which GONE d down and 
tend giving in the su n r 
tituted others in their room which Mah bs 
5s useful to men. This h ever is not the 
cope df my book. 2 and wise la- ( 

ies alone can give to their sex the best rules for 5 
egulating their 201 properly in Social Life; © 
his is a task in which a a man would not succeed. 

{however the fair sex should find in this work 

bme useful hints which they can apply 1 to 
demselves it would be no smäll Satisfactiqn 
» me. I only beg leave to observe here,. that | 
dies are reine by many considerations 5 
hich do not conoern our sex. They de end . 
ore than men upon the opinion of the world, | 

nd must be more cantious and reserved in Ft: | 
nduct, On one hand they are indulged with 

pore inadvertencies than our sex, and on the 

ther with more whims: their conduct begins 

oner to influence their character, while boy IJ 

d youths may be more heedless without i inju- 

ng themselves in a material degree; their er- 
tence is (or at least ought to be) confined 
efly- to their domestic Circle, ; whereas the 


jan Is tied more firmly! tot] at l his situa- Wi 


> 


moe 
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= 


mi 
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Tu duties which! we have to auld towark 


ourselves are of the last importance, to cofiyens 
with our own person can therefore neither | 
useless nor uninteresting. It is inexcuttablei 
any 1 man to live 0 5 90 abroad and, to bi 


eultivate his own 0 8 and nevertheless Ar med 
dle uninterruptedly with the concerns of bike 
Aman who makes it his daily occu pation to" 
abroad becomes a stranger in his if "bi Ge! 
person that lives in a constant round of dive 
ions becomes a stranger to his own "heart 
compelled't to striye to Kill his internal Weating 
in the eroud of idle people, 1 all onfidem 


he is —— averse from e of 5 
ruth that at last he shuts hig ears against it if it 
peak in his heart. If his conscience neyerther, 
ess continue to reproach hitn, be plunges into 
Je bustle of ee where! hat. L 3 mo 
tor is silenoed. % a f ol 
$ II. Tak R weren no owe ne alot your 
incerest friend, your own self, so as to make 
im turn his back on you when you are most in 
vant of him: alas}. there will be moments in 
vhich you dare not forsake yourself, thougli all 
he world should relinquish you, moments in 
rhich the conversation with your own self will 
de your only comfort. But what will becom 
of you in such moments if you be at war with 
your own heart, if this last and only friend too 
deny you all kind of consolation and assista ice? 
FUE Bur if vou wish to find comfort, hap- 
piness and peace in conversing with your own, 
elf, you must display towards your own person 
s much prudence, honesty, propriety and justice 
3s you ought to show. in the society of others, 
and neither exasperate nor depress — 2 10 


eglect, nor COPE 3 your e Yr; 


* 


2 


| HIV. Tang erg of the helth'of feige, 
well as of that of yotir body but poll nei 
| nor the other by tos muck tender, 5 
ger his conatitution by tear 


man that ends 
labour or excess, squanders away à tet 
which frequeſitly is alone taffcient' to ris ln 
above men and fate, and without which ty 
wealth of all the world is not worth a pin. B. 
he that dreads every breeze of air and is I 
to exert and toexereise his limbs, lives 3 
fe of constant anxiety, and attempts in vam t 
put the rusty springs in motion when he Had 
casion to exert his natural powers. A man "tht 
constantly exposes his mind to the tempests d 
passion, or incessantly crowds the sails ol bi 
spirit, either runs aground or must return wil 
his leaky vessel into port, when the best seot 
for making new discoveries sets in. But hethit 
suffers the faculties of His understatiding and me. 
mory constantiy to Sleep,” or hadders at every 
little struggle or at any sort of painful exertion, if 
enjoys not only very little of the sweets of 5 
but is also totally lost as on as ot. Courage 
and resolution is required. 121 
Take therefore care not to torment " reel 
by imaginary sufferings of the body or the soul. 
do not give way to eyery adverse incident 
8 


tion > upon cows thr object. 
59 1 PE esteeme | by ochers "Do noting 


| pa Ser would in 3 
cmnge were to nee it. 3 roperl: 
reren regard for youncl tha 


hn others. Do not indulge: y 
egard to your. dre and appearan © 
re re alone. D not ns 


4 you are 1 «obo r serve a proper 
ense of your meer aa "Never 088 0 ur 
man's upon yourself, and upon the congcious- 
of your value in the eyes of your Creator: 
nd 1 you are sensible not to be as wise 
ind capable as others, yet do not despair to come 
p with them; let not your art. * nor 0 | 
ranting in probity of heart! 1 
FVI. Do not despair nor grow. „ fhint- * — 
f you cannot attain that degree of moral or in- | 
ellectual greatness at which an other has arri 

ed, and be not so unjust as to overlook those 
| : | 1 
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But suppose this 2 the case, igi 
P — rene 1a Resis 


7 v hom —_ eaten mg 
25 1 it. 4 am very sensible that it is extrer | 
difficult to conquer the desire to become a gred 
man; if we be firmly persuaded war Oy 
great abilities and possess internal merit, p 

icularly if we live amongst a herd of nerye 0 


deings who are destitute of mental and be 
energy, and see how little they value our wor 
how little influence we have pn hoy 
little they are sensible of our superiority a 
bow arrogantly the most pitiful and the; dulle 
geniuses, Who attain the object of their ps 
sumptuous wishes without any exertion of tha 
own, look down upon us. It is truly hard] 10 
try all ways and means to obtain the reward du 
io your merits and to render yourself useful 
but all your attempts are fruitless, and the stal 
remains blind to you worth. Jou attempt i 
distinguish yourself by the superiour excellent 
of your domestic establishment; but your I 
come is too small, and your wife does not sog 
port you properly; your spirit is depressed lf 
domestic cares, and thus you are compelled # 


1 in the common road; you 
pain that your abilities age nth 
ant, and that the 3 . 
o have recourse to the usual: 
yourself important, and to excite en 
— — 
1 n tos. 


omen on men, fate wad — e of 
! J it commnts, e nn :onsciou 
grows eee the les is taken notice of. 2 
elf: that "y never 8 be entirely 

have too often recourse CNOW = 
edge which you have 8 bigs in your leads 
but collect new ideas from books and men. It 
is astonishing how tiresome we grow to ourselves 


and others if we ruminate :onstz antly-only upon 
dur favouritè ideas, and how soon we then ac- 


ustom ourselves to rejeet all other notions that 
differ from those upor Which we are used to feed 
lay after day. | kit, A | 


Fd 


F 


— 


our een conscience. If you 
the: truth of this 


Se eb disssdaßed 


—ç— 
are we after a train of hours 


2 
10N;- 
3 5 


1 


2 


8 VIII. You must however not 
Aly an agreeable and 


but also avoid all artd 

ow yourself your on best and 

IT you desire to be as kind au 

| 5 10 your ov — 
acquaintances, you must also be as severe ant 

just to yourself as you are to others. We art 

: to be indulgent to ourselves while 
we censure the conduct of others with the great 


est rigour, and to impute our deviations ſron 
Noe — th | rere eee, 


T 
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| 4 
and trar aquilliey-ofth cut 
: B e in their 806! ty. I If your Happ ooo 
be dear 10 pon you will We to Kn then = 
lights and consumes with: warming. 0 
_ whoare entirely of a sanguine temper are E 8 
and inconsistent, destitute of energy and | 
ness. Persons of an entirely melancholy temy ” Al 
are always phi enge and a bunden to weary ne 
and others. 1 
People of a Bold. ratigtuine temper in in gene he 
ral are those that distinguish themselves most ion 
the world, are more feared than others, and a 
more inclined to rule, to build and to dest 
the cholericoasanguine temper constitutes tha tio 
1 fore the character which is the attribute of H 
1 ruler and the despot; if it be allaged witl 
| 
i 
i 
| 


"the py og undoubrodly the happiest disposition. 
ed; they lc trus relink of «this. pl 
chic the world affords, do not often abuse thai: 
bilities, hurt no one; L but at the same | time: 
xrform no eminent — art this character 


. oh eee ces 
People of a melancholy- 1<S@Houine tem 5 
ally light the torch of their life 0 on: both e is at 


nce, and ruin their body in nl 9 
| Cholerico-phlegmatic. emper 2 
| et with: this e Seems to. imply « a | 
zost i ontradiction.; and yet there are people hose 
i bharacter these two extremes — Succeed | 
ich other like ebb and flood, and these dispo- 4 
tions are entirely unſi. for occupations that | 
2quire cool reasoning and equanimity. "They 
n be put in action only with. the es 
G62 7: 


DEB —— —„-„ —- — 7 
I 


pray PU PA oy n 


must study the 1 i 


entirely unfit for amicable and social conv 


ec 1091 VETS 


ent phignaic . dis 


man hell upon earth. I repeat it once nom 
* mixture 1 3 eee Ve 


enn 0 e — are 
but benevolent, sympathetic and taks er 
How that. interests them with OI 


trust and avarice, 2 — a phl legmati 
temper persist obstinately in their: prejudices i 
save themselves the trouble of — M. 


I can g 


operate upon them in cor 
only a few hints with rega | 
am to keep within the limits of this work. 

S IH. People of an imperious disposition ul 
extremely difficult. to be treated properly, a 


YH 


" 


il produce 215 N but be impehel by their 


private passion to 


ow we must act if we 1 ee. ive in the 


zooiety of such people. . lu. 81 Awad 
(IH. Ausrrious must be. treated 
with the crayons caution as those of 


an imperious temper. The imperious possess 


people of an ambitious disposition are also of an 
imperious temper. They will froqu . 


hey may hope to be able to appear: to advai- 


ometimes will seek honour in humiliation, — 
esent however nothing with more implaca 
than an attack of this weak side of theirs. | 
| - 


destroy every thing that — 
n their way. Thenet we may easily conclude 


always a large share of ainbition, but not nl 


datisfied with acting a subaltern part provided | 


tage; nay there are instances in which they 


* 
* 4 n 
3 


that 1 ay let bun — vhs 
he receives and even suffer bim 10 af pplaud hin 
self alittle! occa ionally me 0 Ktreme 


in people — ende 2 
them averse to hear any thing but pr l r 
and make them shut their ears mti 2 
the sacred voice of truth, and shun n er r 
ciate every good and candid man "that, e cannd 
resolve to demean himself, or thinks it imp 
and rude to extol them i in thei -pregence, "Ti bin 
learned and ladies are particularly apt to | 
spoiled by that sort of adulation, and I Ren 
some e Whose company on that account 1 was insup 


l. "Th. ln degive 6 digs : 
wt 0 us in 


— to the — 


empt their rn articul 
t at all contibotadencithitheiny to lecture them 
a rude manner, to humble them; or to show. 
dem less civility and kindness than 1 
ow. to any other person; and those that con- 

antly must live with them would act very 
rong were they to require this of us, and to 
esire us to assist them in _ ; g their 
poiled friends, n bon t 0dr amot d 
Vain people are I lter — 
a id in er * 
SV. Abi differs. Glenn pee 
ne bition and vanity as well as from pride. I 
wupi pride were regarded as a laudable equality 
wen mind, as a consciousness of internal superio- 

1 75 and dignity, à8 àa 8 of our inability to 


. 


* 


* 
— On oy n 
4 


— xaiade— er, ove, = =_ 
— —— — 


his no intrinsic value. It is 


2 ee wha * * 
ess, and to be proud of cometting 


renders a blockhead proud of bs rice nd 
cestry! It is arrogance that renders the w 
citizen 80 stiff, rude and unsociable }: Tris 15 
yance that infatuates the artist with 60 n 
confidence in his supposed merits and ul 


which although acknowledged as —— ae 
person, raise him in his ideas fur 1 n 
mortals, If no person admire him, he b. 
will accuse the whole world of want of . 61 
than form the natural thought that his ab fi 
and skill cannot be so great as he suppose No 
If this arrogance be the inhabitant of u pull ar 
= ert Ten ee it nen an ae be 
m 

tally attended — or 1 he 
course incorrigible by sound reasoning, and (ll fr 
not deserve to be treated with modesty and i re 
dulgence. Lou cannot check arrogance” belly ©\ 


„ and | LS wi 


heir assistance; for 1 know from my "own 
ene the more you humour them the more 
insolence you will experience. But if 'you pay 
nen in al own coin their stupid will 
strain. fa e algo og (RG ho Rs 
VI. 1 i is very pee to converse _ 
irtable- people who are easy to be offended. 

This irritability. may however originate from 
different sources. If therefore we find that the 
man with whom we must Rve and whe is apt to 
de irritated by the least ungaarded word, er a 
puspicious look, or by want of attention, if you 
find that such a man be very prone to take 
offenes because he is inflated with vanity and 
ambition, which is most frequ ntly the case, or 
because he has been vexed and deceived in 
many instances by bad people, or because his 
heart feels too tenderly," or he expects to receive 
from others as much as he gives, you must 
regulate your conduct accordingly, and avoid 
| every thing that can * offence, which bop 


* 


ook at an empty — — you want 


— 


Auer ere 2 wk ak gradually be 

his best friends, an perhaps even St 
| | weakness at last if you Persist in n 
with candour and 1 ; 
2% difficult. to be sati Sie more burthensa 
| to an than agen who every moment i 


that, — lest you not t only renn ent youu 
Self, but also disturb the peace and tea 
of those that are dear to your heart. 

VII. OssxixarR people are by. fa i 1 * 
tedious and troublesome companions th 
of an irascible temper. Let they are 
theless not quite intractable if they, be re 

able ; for then they generally oon way 0 

the voice of Reason, become sensible of ther ne 
misconduct and our generosity, and grow mom 
pliable at least ſor a short time, if we refranWes 
from contradicting and opposing them 

first heat of their passion; but it 18 

distressing to. be obliged to live and to 
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in 0 nec ae ers ntleness- and 


aki 185 their ns 
gs as to compel 


Tok heedless f and impru r N — wings. 11 : 
that ca lot n ime 


uctile, and become se e th * a 
telligent guide. But if a weak and obstinate 
an unfortunately: kappen 8 —_ find 
ut that we were wrong in opposing him; 
urprise us in the commission 1 a ifling 
lt, we must give up all hopes of ever ag 
im again. He then will always . 
iser than we are and suspect our gen 
nd candour. E 15 YA. beer 25 111 * 7 N 
I. is clay eason with, people of either 
escription in the first —— heat, . 

or this only renders them more bebe = 1418 
e depend upon them an ve on 

nem which” we know: will, b 


ä — 0. 


end greater ebolnem of our Own judgm | 


| our better jadgitent. But this Une uf 


observe it on trifling oceasions or too Gen 


mostly arises from obstinaey, But 


reer e mee are were 


do "_— ink * wes 
comply with their directions in = al 
tid, and refrain from boasting of the sup 


It can be useful and dean only la 
few and and "very" Pressing instantes way "0 
odatinaey to obgtinacy, and to refubw'ab 
e give up our opinion er te get 6 


duet 


to produce salutary 


even when we are in the wrong. A pergowvl 
constantly anne, 8 ** 
be always in the wreng. e 
$ VIE. PETULANCE is a arenen wh 


Als origingtes merely — singularity br 


ps: better l | 


in 
MI n m0 other 


pottunities to engage in 
order to obtain a kind of triumph oyer timic 
ole. n — are of more fe 


— Tn. ai do —.— 


pute at all with those of the fist class, and 
7 * ee | : is is 1 


ust be treated: more aeverely.* If v 
ten oid their society, and attempt in vain keep 
mem at a proper distance by coolness. and 


- 


meh, that it ie an i iminiorali add ig rr 
practice; should — derson be 
by his ne in life to conſo 
of returninginjuryforinjury, and to re 

al resentment, this can never, 


Y 


hay 2 — give d m after 
chance to take away our liſee 
| 75 Many people are aetuated by a 5i igu 
of contradiction. T hey are en 4 

/ obtain: what they never can pos 
satisfied with 4 the actions 
plwKkeascd with every. thing that is not 

they desire. it to be, a ough.. it may be on 
| 3 


b ercellent: * pre 
eople of this description re 
p act according to' our wishes it we prof. 
e of _—_— we want to 200 mp 


: | g 0 
* 3 cr ; IE : 5 * 16 i ; 
Auna \ 


0 dan 50900 
e rigs $5 . ——ů— Giew fi os 


vently forget themselves in the height of their 
1100 So much as to offend æben their dearest 
ends, but repent aſterwards of 'their-heediess- 
ess when it is too late. I need not to prove 
at if these people deserve being humoured in 
dme degree on aecount of Ke 509 3 
is compliance and gentle treatment are t 
ily means by which the. duke; man mu : 
stored to the proper use of his reason 
ust however observe thüt eee |; 
Mmatic coldness to his rage yon will provoke = 
m more than by the most violent contr 8 
etion; for he then will ee s. isel enn | þ 
d p hue ſurieus c HOH aim off a | 
{X. WuiLs people. of an iragcible: Semper 
- hee CHI 6-4 are as 


IT 
# it 
* | 
N 


confined | to the person of the 


8 


I 
* 


oo 


them, and use every means 


even to his family, his civile 


ing to live with such a man, 
> avoid — as pe . I 


is the only e means to curb 
a bad temper on e ee 
XI. Lazy (hs 


metimes an opportunity to p 
ople 1 in” motion 8 exciting 


We en the was: is attended with 
nallest trouble. To answer a letter, to write 
receipt, to pay a bill, &. &c. is garded 37 
em as a labour heck eue the most edio! | 
metimes actually A compelled by: force. o 
ke the most pressing business in hand; yet 
hen they have finished their laborious task 
ey are generally obliged to us for our impor- 
nity, although they were not b . 
beak. aha 


XII. Taz „ of tag alan, 
rose and close people tends more than any 


ing to imbitter the joys of Social Liſe to a 
ble-minded and plain-dealing man. It re- 
ures in truth a very high degree of unsbaken- 2 
obity, if a man shall be able to avoid growing, 
d and misanthropic himself, when he sees 1 
at they are alarmed at every unguarded stern 
5 he takes, and give room to ungenerous | 
Spicion on every trifling that their 


4 


om is inaccessible to eyery — of exhilara· 1 3 
g joy that * his heart; that an are „ 
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; that they not « only render. 


eee 
dioũ as tasteless to neee. tus 
1 unfeelingly. in his bappiest and —_— 
mours, rouse him cruelly from his 
dreams and never return his frankn 
Nen er are upon their guard abd img 
behold an i tor in theirmast faithful 
1ErOUS n in their. 


* 


This . aligned: 4 
Per misanthropy, a character Which thedmil 
author of The Stranger has pair ated in the n 
natural and animated colours. Bet] 
: eln to bo piid; for they Ss: only te 0 to e 
themselves and others, and their lamentil 
disposition arises not always from a dps ant 
= heart. A corrupted and th 
| queatly theqriharylcauseofs 
| a long train of undeserved misfor unes co 
butes very much to encrease this mental Aisent 
It originates also but too oſten from the de ö 
ful and ungenerous ie ede of those wi 
whom —— people are connected. There 3 


alas! but too many cruel and artful wrelch 


* . 
2 8 X =. . 
* — 6 I 
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bang ery, and — ty have i oh 85. ar 
ve nd inves no further occasion © a 
I! off the mask of friendship and appear in 
ir natural diabolical form. It would there 
re be ungenerdus: to, hate and to (distress 
ople who by external causes have been reduced 
such a lamentable state of mind; and equity 
quires we should excuse their weakness * 
eat them with forhearance and bit, 

If your situation should render it impossible 
r you to break off all connexion with persons 
such an unhappy disposition, prudence 
quires you should not mind their whims: and 
imour, but treat them with candour and 
denness on all occasions; let them see as 


nd objpet of your. actions; conceal. nothing 
cm them that is amid; with. their interest 
r passions; consult them in every thing that 


Watters relating to them. Thus you will gain 
eir confidence, or at least gradually remove 
ery SUSPICION which they entertain against 
our sincerity. I also would S900 you not 
2 


uch as possible the origin, motives, course 


oncerns them, and act jointly with them in all ; 


| 


. 
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error. But be careful not to let a singt 


that he is suspicious, but only) that you are glad 


him that you rejoice at his being convinced l 


viate the effects of suspicion and to correct lh 


| yoo PRACTICAL PrrLo5OPHY | 


to let them see tha at you' know them to f "Mp 6 _ 
suspicious temper; for the 1 wow 


drunken person who will not 


intoxicated, and is offended 1 "you u tell 


he has drunk too much. 61 01 5/88 
Watch all instances in which your e 
friend is deceived by his suspicion; in uit L 
he was mistaken in doubting your sin 1 
that of others, or injured himself by Sint 
way to groundless suspicion. Avail yourtelf d 
the first cool and serene moment in which le 
pleased with you to remind him mildly of hi 


2 of that kind escape without imptomi 
Tell him whenever you have an opporti 
"it to convince him. that he wronged you (| 


that the purity of your heart is cleared from ul 
suspicion. He will deny having suspected pos 
Do not contradict him, but be satisfied to 


# 


your innocehce. If you repeat this frequent) 
you will at last succeed in making him sensibl 
of his weakness and ashamed of his impropt 
and unjust conduct. In endeavouring to ob. 


you must prevent all occasions on whi >. it | 


icons 3 gires a to ee GE. on 
occasions, but every one that is subject to 
| abandons himself to it only on particular 
portunities. If for instance your friend be $41 
ar you must never interfere. ind his .money -  . , 7 
ncerns though he should desire it; if he be 5 
jsterious and wand you r must never consent 

> be intrusted with his secrets; if he be 

alous you must avoid all opportunities to be 

ny with: the _ of bis Joy 

| On e n . of adm you 

ill be convinced that in most instances it is 

ur fault if we cannot live eee among men. 

person who unites prudence of conduct with — * | 
benevolent heart, and studies men, knows 1 

eir werknesses and avoids agents 8 their 


ch 2 Wise and 8 ee aiſle in a 
ort time grow easy and natural to you, though f 
should be attended in the beginning with a EE 
eat deal of trouble and self-denial: for you 2 
ed but to converse thus for some time with a 5 

uspicious person and you will cure him entirely, 3 

rat least cause his weakness to break out less bf 


58 froquenly and obs many ina vi W 
Dy pad quarrels. e 42412 

S XIII. Ons Wald wet mes. envy al 
| Alli could be the inheritance only bf m, 
cious and low-tninded- phopl Handa See " 
but too often an allay of these bad qualitiai 
the hearts 'of erer p. persons wh „in thera 
alas ! how frail is Dunne nature +: ee 
vanity can easily tempt us to envy then 
happiness which is the exclusive object; of 0 
wishes, and as soon as this sensation has pi 
duced in our heart à kind of aversion franjil 
person who remains in the >; 
envied good, in spite of our enyy-and je 
we cannot avoid to rejoice secretly: if be ha 
struggle with some misfortunes; and Provides 6 
appears to us to justify by these calamities a 
inimical sentiments, particularly if we have ba 
weak enough to betray them to others. Id 
speak more at large in some other place of 
conduct which we must adopt, if we be xl 
nected with people of a jealous disposition u 
here give only some general rules, the ob 
tion of which may prevent us in many ingtand 
from provoking envy to direct its -poiso 
shafts at us. If you wish to avoid exciting 
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you possess without ostentation, and to 
tho as little shew of your progperity; merits 
xd talents as possible. Boast not of vou 
alth in every comps ny enjoy t © pltcasures o 
> with as much mode and 
possible; let your Ee espeak tast 
an a propensity for ostentatious splendour 
„d if you be so fortunate as to be intimately 
nected and O espond with certain great 
d wealthy — avoid to commit the weak» 
s of proclaiming it to all the world, or to read 
ith a childish vanity their letters to all your 
ends. Take notice of the good qualities and 

erits which you discover in those that envy 

Let them see that you are not blind to 

eir brighter speak of them, commend 

em, and nd convince them that they also 

ossess desirable bester Tbis will tend to 

xconcile them, at least in some degree, to your 

uperiority, soothe their vexation and counters» - 

et their mental disease. 

NIV. Envy frequently e yh dread- 

ul vice of calummy, from the attacks of which 

En the best and worthiest characters are not | 
cure. The best means which you can aoply |; 
o guard off its baneful | effects is the preserva - 
ion of your innocence. Do not flatter yourself 


— 


| which you —— be ashamed to confess to if 


The consciousness of having acted wrong wi 
deprive you of the courage and mee 


of your heart, and to prove his assertions tol 
nothing else but malicious inventions, will you 


Tf therefore you wish to evade the dire elfe 
your innocence of heart. But as calumny gens 4 


on appearances than on facts, you ought at tl 


ience accuse you.- of $ecret-/at on 


world, but have committed with so much n 
dence and art as to keep them entirely ſtom ij 
knowledge of your friends and conteri 


you must have, if you shall be able to def 
malicious inventions of those who want to i 
your character. But let us even | suppoge 70 | 
should be able to meet the eee, f 
firmness, notwithstanding the secret acoumtial 


defence avail you anything if one of those i 
vate actions with which your consience 1 
proaches you unfortunately should transpire, 
render your exculpation suspicious? And vi 
in the power of any mortal to direct the count 
of incidents so as to prevent it taking à tun 
which would expose him in his natural sbape 1 


of calumny you cannot be too careful to resen i 


rally founds her suspicions and aspersions ratheſ 
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Id che innocence. of your: actions if appears 
"ces be against you; for, alas! the majority : 
re but too prone to be guided in their 35 
y the latter, and few only will take the trouble N 
) examine impartially. whether * are founded 
n facts or not. Endeavour therefore, as much 
s possible, to preserve the purity. of your heart, 
nd to avoid all: unfavourable. appearances if 
ou wish to avert the poisonous — On 
vlumny directs at your character. Kot Hier off 
To have displayed a warm and active 20 . 
e welfare of your fllow-creatures will also serve 
> arm you powerfully against the attacks of 
alicious calumniators. If you be an useless 
eing and have done little or no good, if you 
ave afforded advice, consolation and assis f 
0 no onè calumny will find it easy to wound 
our honour ;. for you have done no good ac- 
Ions which onal speak in your defence, and 
here is no person who could say anything 
audable of you: but if you have been active 
nd indeſatigable in doing as much good as was 
n your power, iow to whom you have been 
ind will i interest themselves for you when you. 


— 


ere C - a 4 1 5 | | a | 8 | 18 . 
venomo cee of eee, n 
ö | erve, that if the n! 


ions . eee be to serve por 
1 _ ohicld vpn the sf of erm m 


we wish e men the v voice Sf *calurnny by 
actions; they must originate from a pure sf 
and be done with a laudable intention. Althoy 
you should perform the brightest deedz 1 
they will not be sufficient to defend you ai 
Slander and defamation, if pride, ambition, 
interest, eee or — GED | ual pi 


| eee you of the mes you 0 
2 to earn. Let therefore all your stem 
guided by the voice of your duty; let the p 
which vou c do be graced by modesty- and! 
unassuming conduct, and you will blunt 
arrows of calumny, and finally triumph on overt | 
| malicious aggressors of your honour. © 
$ XV. Prorrx that, without paying any 
* tO age, SEX Or merit, © consider every p ri 
whom they meet as a fit object for display 


_— en — sort of be 
d frequently embitter th „ hours 905 Socia 
0 0755 to x ſeeing minds. If you be con- 

SSCE wang: a Aullcient; a c.. 


i din grbem — joy, you can 
tter than to shun their company as n 
eible. Yet as you have it not always in 
Jur power to avoid the company of these 
xce-disturbing wits entirely, or to break off 
you already may have 


che connexion-whic 


ct as may enable you to render t 
ss distressing to you. | 


1% 


 5coffers to make you the butt of their ridi- 
rr ile ; for they cannot direct the batteries of 
eir wanton wit against you if you, do not 
nyt ncourage them eicher by your discourses or 
erections to attack you. Take care therefore not 


Þ 


rmed with people: of that class, you will ex- 
ct me to Point nad to pen web are nd 


The principal rule W I Der e yon 
arefully to observe, is, to give. no opportunity 


1 olfend them, x — to expose * week side 


4 


you. To must therefore taks! a chr 
| tion to treat FROG with: ths! greatest Precauti 


visible a. or ino civility, by — ti he 
8 nee, or * 


or speaking ill of them in their ab 
fending their Pr ide, and not to irritate the 1 
those parts where they are apt to wy Hire YI N 


also always upon your guard not bi 
to do anything that could expose you to n 


cule. Be particularly careful not to ren ingui 
yourself from your cotemporaries bya sitigi 

dress or awkward manners; and accommodil 
yourself as far as is consistent with 2 
and the regard which you owe to youre; 
the innocent customs of your age. ee you 
self of every opportunity to mix with pol 
society, to shake off that awkward bashfulnal 
and perplexity-which but too often overshadei 
the lustre of the brightest jewel, and frequeniſ 
excites the laughter of ridicule against tho 
who, by their intrinsic worth, are intitled t 


oY 


w 


or — LIFE. 
aim the —_ and an applange. of n man 


It is however not e owls 5 * an 
portunity to the scoffer 
ju be desirous to shield yours 


o deprive him of all courage to attack you, 
) effect this, I would advise you to display a 
tain dignity of conduct on your first meeting 
th people who are apt to ridicule others; to 
ew them by your looks, by the tone of your 
ice and your whole deportment what they 
e to expect from you. Let your counte- 
Ince always bespeak your consciousness of in- 
te dignity while you are in their society; re- 
in from jesting and being familiar with them, 
d maintain your seriousness with an 8 
animity. Should the scoffer, notwithstand- 
> this mode of conduct, which in general 
imidates those shallow-brained wits, make an 
empt to distress you by his ridicule, you will 
doubtedly deprive him of the courage to make 
second trial if you tell him plainly, with a 
rtain dignity of mien and accent, that you are 
termined not to suffer yourself to be abused 
bim. But as some of my readers may think 
rather difficult to regulate. their. conduct, at 


N | 5 : 109 | 
 cense and feeling. Fo Ar rants 
to: ridicule. n 85 if 


elf against the 
nton sallies of his mereiless wit you must 
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a them Tune 1 ſy ad Py m lik S” Wi 
every intelligent being is capable ofa ervi 
and which is by far r 10re important amd dec 
"than those which I have 5 pointed ut: re . 
Live as fog qa ai useful me 


Jeet er your & Whig Migont-n wh * | 
performance of the duties of your _— | 
to every one, benevolent andicharitableymoi 
_ obliging, peaceable, polite and liberal in 9 
Life, and no scoffer will dare to attack mi 
and if, nevertheless, he should make an atte 
to direct the shafts of bis wit at you he | 
never be capable of wounding your h _ | 
of hurting you materially ; but his ridical 
_Excite the ears eee of all woven v at kn 
and respect your virtue 928 e 
$ XVI. Avarres is one of Sos mende | 
most disgraceful passions. No meannes d 
be imagined which a miser is not capabi 
committing if his thirst for riches be enciuf 
and all nobler sensations, friendship, pity 
benevolence are shut out of his heart if tl 
de not productive of gain: nay, he denies 
self even the most innocent Pleasures if he, 7 
] ; 


0 


lnger as a me and Mise as a parasite 


ammon. However it in our times, when 
Nerrried to a higher degree ever 
ants of even the most 1 n. 
e in the world and maintain a — are 80 
eat; when the price m Provisions rises day 


ce of money, 


sition and falsehood on one side, and mistrust 
k want of fellow-feeling on the other encrease 


assistance of our fellow. citizens becor 
nk capital z—in these tunes it would: bewrong 


tions | N Nin 7.807 
Amongst the eat: misers e are e 
o, besides the thirst aſter money, are ruled 
another co- prevailing passion. These people 
cumulate, save, cheat others, and deny them- 
Ives every thing that does not-tend ente 
at passion, whether it be lust, gluttony, am- 

tion, curiosity, As or 3 other object. 


* * 


res at the expenc of his better sell, of hi 


er day, and so much d 2 * che * 
periority over the poor; — hh 25 
ibly in all ranks, and therefore reliance upon 
Jus to call every saving and prudent man a 


iser, without having inquired first into bis 
uation, and the motives weh excited _ 
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something by it, baggle with the industii 


after those places where the articles which th 
want can be had at the cheapest rate, . 


every occasion and in general are not aſivil 
spend money; but in one single point, on-whi 


being over-parsimonious with regard to wii 


——— of 4 E a eons ar 


brother or a sister, and exposed the 80 
public infamy; whereas they —— thi . 


and more Suineas. n Dre 5 1 
There are others who 80: il e 
save pence and to throw away guineas. I 
love money, but do not know how to hushd 
it. In order to recover the sums of which l . 
have been cheated by rogues, swindlem, 
venturers and-flatterers they stint their serum 
buy the worst sort of provisions if they can d 


tradesman and shopkeeper about a few penel 
2 most degrading manner, and inquire eagi 


perhaps not always of the best quality. 
Finally, there are others who are libonll 


they put a.-peouliar value, ridiculously 80 
My friends have frequently censured me! 


materials, and I cannot deny being subject 
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fts PINS only o oBBerve, tat a Tati 
in ought dt to suffer Bimelk to be raisled 'by 
ir — to incur folish expefies, and 
is beneath the 4iſtilty ity of an Roll 
f $1 take advantage of bt thoughtles = 
rality either for his ov n beuent or that of 
XVII. We must we $ bb wat Wt 
blest and wisest Actions Wil As be attended | 
th gratitude and success. TZ prince le I think * 
ought to have always Before 'our eyes — t we 
h not to grow Werde from St och th {7 
become inimical to dir fellow-creat Hes 3 | | 
Satisfied with Gop and dür fate. 8 Should 1 \ il 
never be Tedtituls'of' r human FRE * 3 | 
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i ll ere 
1 vote ente NG. eee 
1 es our. QWnN advanta ge, — des 800n. ag they ; 
Ho, further occasion for ,our., assistatice 
betrayed, An =Y, e when thejg 


ple 


mo will gd not e a man who 
the human heart and is a warm end df 
from being generous. As 1 shall have an op 
tunity of recurring again to this subject ing 
succeeding chapters, I shall only observe at 
sent, that every good action rewards : itself; 
that a man of a humane and liberal lispoxiti 
if he know beforchand | that he must not. l 00 
gratitude amongst men derives a new so : 
internal satisfaction from that very ingratitu 
namely, the pleasureof being conscious of hay * 
done good merely from a love of bis duty Wo 
laments the corruption of those that are capi 
of forgetting theirbenefactor, and continues i 
ready and studious to serve those that a 
much the more in want of bis assistance, la 
weaker they are and the less internal bay 
they haye i in d their heart. Do not ae 


E 30 
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be nv to- > him A Rec my 
hen he returns to you, . Na 
last of the excelleney nd 
nduct, and repair the Ini _ y hi lic 
_ wo 1 A to reflect 
ences — | bing neanness 
m—Alas! what a long chapt 
de of men could, I ! 


er on the 1 — 


ent ind strive to * the degrnency - my 
ethren. o hajhojrannd id 
XVIII. Many: people find "wy | 
possible to puraue any object of their wishes 
a strait path; arthfice, cunning and inſdiou- 


zough their heart be not entirely bad. A cer - 
in. unfortunate disposition of mind, timidity : 
| d the influence of the occurrences of life, are 
aMequently the principal causes which produce 
at character. A suspicious man for instance 
but too apt to veil even the most innocent 
ansactions in mysteriousness, to diaguine him- 
% * 2 


, wil avenge —— 
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x5 guide them in all their 5 al- 
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ee conveal 'the real 1objeat wi 
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of obivaiie; 4x vory fond of dealing in por 
quibbles on every j —_—_— 
overstraitied their imagination by reading n 
and other funtastioal books, or lost their sen 


for simplicity, 
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A e means — wn Ai ay 
h mistrust, or with so much: 8everity; ast to- 


ler hi TING de ; : 


4 13 77 i ; 
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zt ee r 
ba person to employrartifiee- andi intrigues, 
following modof:comdiettic:the beat-wikiels . 
oor in you — od 
nness andre and: thine a 
ds and deeds: a.decidedrenempetorevery thing 
t can be called aztifice; W eee 
as. a warm admirer» of every honest man; to 
| ins aaa how much they 


ould lose 
our eyes if ever r e ee hon” . 
ked paths-. E IVu8 1s * FIT "4 1 . 
Display an animated: ese habe ES 
y while they have not (deceived - yon, wt | 
them to think chat you are eee 


imporing upon younlr were my chen 
ey aer; eee 


Pl Be as 1 heir weakn 
ready to pardon and to elde Heir fallih 
(provided they have meditated no m lch 
trick) as will be sufficient to convince them, f th 
they have no reason to fear — 1 
as 1 censors. 1115 40 e 
not watch OREN » aphid | 
Bien to sift them in a circuitous' manner, 
question them frankly and directly i in 4 f 
tone and with penetrating looks, if yoir'w: 
obtain some elucidation which you h 
to demand. Should they stammer i tem 
to elude your question, I would advise ye 
to drop the subject of your maß; boi 
letting them see you wish to spare t k 
shame of imposing upon you, and to treat th 
afterwards with more coldness than usual, 0 
caution them in an amicable but serious m F 
not to disgrace themselves. ese 
Should they however Weder you: nba 
standing your endeavours to prevent it, f 
| dence bids you not to treat their -insince 
Slightly? 1 Display the — indignation f 5 


& ſolse atop; a do ee eie bac e e 
it if all this . not recen. of cored 7 


i fon. be 1 correc * mus! F F 0 * 
er observe, that a f er Cen 45 Sick als 08 
med to artifice and erb ed gates 8 woo 5 N 


dom returns 10 che path of R Call 
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The above auler are & leg? applicable ir the 
atment of r, e 903 0401908 1 gudt 
XIX. Tnosn that commonly are 
asters, braggers a nd pbulfers are of a differ 
ecies. They have no intention to deceive 
tually, but invent stories or exaggerate real 
cts for no other purpose than to 'show them 
Ives more to advantage and attract the'\notici 
others; to induce others to form a high pi 
on of their talents and merits; to exci e asto- 5 
ment by the relation of wonderful ineidents, 
to be regarded as agreeable and chearful cm- 
mions; and if onee they 1 we acquired a habie 
adorning and exaggerating an incident, a 
mile or a sentence at the expence of truth; they 
metimes believe their! own” bragging and 
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—— L. „ ö öh -vievizees ad og ig 
Lek if. thex.ohmuld, carry 59 — aggemtin 
too far, I wowIdj aqxise, you.: either te entany 
them in their qyn det by a,number, pe a 
about the minutest circumstances, so as toy 


-thus put them. to the blush, 210 1 
ſor every ASCONAU 
and. exaggerated, and "-thym. « CORY 
that you are 5 — vera 
| gin to, a. which if rypes ed fi 
quently. generally W. make t more ,cal 
tious. Eno 10 dn „ 
-$ $:XX; IppDENT, idk and intriguing pron 
Pfiratites and; fletlerers.,ought. to. be. Kept, a 
proper distance. Tou will .do, well-not-to.l 
too familiar with the ande. ue 1, knol 
. by a ci civil. but cool. and serious; treatment, 
their society and, familiarity, 5 0 agreeable 
5h. Parasites who. segk our. company, on 0 


Nr 
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tterers. particularly those of: a finer q | 
ht to he ace 0u guard for the hoof 
hype Th. hey heart 
tirely if we accustom 
fed disc course 


th, and negloet.and alight our moat cel 
wile of e you wish 
| to fall thus deeply, arm wee with a 
ence againt the bhaneful allurements of flat- 
„ Shun the flatterer as you would les, From: 
ſenomous serpent. This is, however not a0 5 
to be done as: vu perhaps may think. 

me people haye a. manner. of saying flakteries 
ich appear to be just their reverse. The art- 
flatterer that has explored your blind Side 
not applaud} always, if. he know. that you 
e too much sense not to see the danger 
t lurks beneath the coarser snares of flat- 
u but will sometimes rather censure you. He 
| for instance, tell you that he cannot com- 
hend how a noble-minded and wise man like 
, could e! himself so much for a mo- 
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| only to ordinary eopl 

be an authour he will censure def 
writings, which at 3 | 

to you, and only serve him t 

passages of which he knows 
eee much the more imp 


thrope if you wish to be famous for ydur 80 
manner of life, and charge you! ith be 


tion open your heart and: yes to 1 rer 
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praved so much by a neglected: education; 
company or other causes, as to n 10 f 5 
tige of its former good disposition. HAY 
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ion, e h. but ne 
ed * our x situation inlife-to ths in the idst 
villains, and to transact business je jointly v ith. 
gem, and in that Case it {Wit be necessary 1 

lose sight of certain. rules of prode ace 


ts and a — ee of — you 
ve just reason to apprehend that people of bad 
inciples and morals will attempt to distur 
ur peace of mind and to vex you. There ex- 
ts an mn e bat veel 2 villains and _ 


fraternity which renders them — to! go. 
nd-in-hand, although they should be ever-80- 
uch separated by other circumstances;/ as soon 
an opportunity offers to persecute and to 
ample upon real el ike) No kind 1 Precau- 
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more justiee to merit thai 
trembles at it liks satan at t 
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your most innocent words and actions. ade 10 
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nel lan ll ronder dn attentive to 
& voice'of his\conscience. Lou will Om 
ell to make Him — Pages ns e | 
jen matters are Carride | 100 end . 
gnation of a rezobute: und z0nest man breaks 
be, the wise and courageous vou of aus 
the dust 1 is more to. dad 1Gea char ro 

decked with purple 1 that noble mind, that 
tue, prudence and ie render a man more 
werful than a knave ĩs at the head of un uu 
vile hirelin 
6 left nothing else at stake than what ho mor- 
can wrest from him? and how little can a 
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rries an . with) him in his-bosom that 
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d ought to be encouraged and inspired 
Sth confidence in themselves. Too. much 
Pidity is as unmanly as impudence and arro- 
nce are despicable. A man of a noble disp 
ion ought to be sensible of his worth, a 
dt to himself as he is to others. Vet a mode. 
an is offended by too much praise, and too | 
ible marks of distinction: display, thereſore, 
e regard which you have for. him less by 
ords than by actions, IA are r best _ 
real affection. ... 0 
XXIII. Darm wins R 1 pengle 
ght, naturally, not to be trusted with secrets. 
| would indeed be much better if there ex- Þ | 
ted no secrets at all, if we could always act 
penly and frankly, and let every one see the 
ost secret thoughts of our h art; it would be 
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eautious to whotn we "Co nKHs Sur e 
bers are people Who are urkeffhy hi on 
of keeping 4 secret. Their ruf g A 
_ from place to place; like a that 
lay an egg, is a certain indie tion | 
have some secret to disclose, and une a 
uneasiness 3 have wi OY 
thr Sonne Othen ws 
elitied to Keep ch the secrets which warens 
trusted to them, but winting pfti 
2 involuntarily by their loc K | 
signs; or from Ht of rover are 
to resist importunate inquirers, or to a 
Sood an Spinion of the discretion and pit 
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treated in a different manner, 4s Gift 
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ppers, to watch your steps and to pry into 


r plans and eee 3 TM 
er step than to declare to them dener 
spirit, that vou are determined to 3 
r impertinent intruslon, an to recent. the 
| attempt of hoe: to meddle with y you al. 5 
reelf at the expence of AS prricg dia 5 | 


on, you may amuse their curiosity by direct- 

it to such a number of trifles as will keep 
constantly employed, and leave them no 

to trouble themselves about matters which | 

| are desirous of concealing from tbe. 

Heedless and forgetful people are unfit for any 

iness that requires punctuality. Young per- 


trained to keep their thoughts 
ny that are forgetful and heedless | 
ly temper, will shake off that wecknes wii 8 
y grow older and more sedate. Others af- 
to be thoughtless, because they imagine 

it gives them an appearanee- of learning. 

ls of that sort deserve to be pitied; and I 
uld advise you to take no notice of their 
lied OREN: They ban to be treated 
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ever they: wich, to retain, : 462 y to 1 ö | the ; 
| memorandums frequently; for nothing! 3s m mak 
disagreeable than to be connected with z veogh 
who promise to execute business of import ortany 
for. us, to rely upon their word, and to find ali 
wards that they do not. recollect a syllable off of] 
. must observe on this occasion, that 

| wrong to be provoked or vexed if people ff 
are naturally inclined to be heedless and. 
tracted, sometimes neglect. to shew us the 
lity and attention which. we have a right toll 
ö pect, as this is done unintentionally, and wi 
= out any view to offend us. 
= S $XXTV, TnkRE is a description of EY 
are commonly called whimsical „(difficult Th 
are not always of a vicious temper, nor at all tin | 
morose and quarrelsome, yet generally Hard 
be pleased. They have accustomed, theme ; 
for instance, to a pedantic. regularity, the ng 
of which are not 80 familiar to their friends 
connexions as to themselves; we m ay therell 
 easily happen to offend them, by, putting| 
example, a chair in their Spartn at in! 1. 
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e unbom monly; difficult. If the g 
Pegle vis. of that description be of any conge- 
nence hor you; I-advise: your to'accomr | "IM 
burself to their singularities as far üs is con- 
tent with honour and probity, and to please | 
em in matters of such a trifling nature. But 

en if you should not be connected with them, 
r care for their favour, you ought nevertheless 

t to ridicule nor es ess them on account 

their peculiarities, if be respectable cha- 
ters; for every — of ! us — his failings; 
ich we „ eee eee, * 2 
nal indulgen S OE . 
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ir conduct in unirhpogtabt, matters, not be- 
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ness and good nature, and to- m pe 
treat you with a chilling coldness, I an 
to take no notice of the continual ebb. and of 
of their fancies, but always treat them 
same cautious manner; should — 10 
humorous conduct proceed from Secret $ 
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by men of sense and. judgment, and by a nal 


easily prompted to do good; but when with 
ficulty persuaded to turn bad, ought not to! 
despised. All men cannot possess an ele 


= d and i the 
like. There en ron 2 


| catmet indeed be denied that» a certain 


Tort ae ad a udp Judgment, isin con 
Stent with wealknees of i ndersta 


"unkind he labs p omoted, 


hen are they more useful members of society 
han all eccentric pen _ _ n 
able and wild activity. 


pbstinate and suspicious ſool, a spoiled and 
roud dunce that thinks himself capable to rule 


imself. As J shall have frequent opportunities in 
be course of this work to point out the parti- 
ular rules which we must observe should we be 
onneeted with suehconceited fools, I shall refrain 
entioning them here to avoid useless repetition. 
I must observe on this occasion, that we fre- 
quently commit the greatest injustice by be- 
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uffer themselves to be made instrumental to it, 5 


It! is however extremely dagroeable and i in- 
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ntries and nations when he cannot gobern 
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the reverse. Every one posseses woc det 
bp Aiplayingy hi his ideas and sentiments to'advanty 
We ought therefore to judge of people c 
by their actions; but in doing this weg 
never omit to reflect upon their situation 
the opportunities which they had or hat 
| diatinguigh' themselves. e very selde 
sider that, a man has alread me 
do no wrong, and that the sun of -negil 
good frequently contributes more to gene 
happiness than the long life of an active mi 
whose violent passions are Wr at i 
with bis 2 and noble views. Lear 
mental accomplishments and plain sense 
besides very different things. i=Pebplezofad 
tain education and politure are: genergf vu 0 
by a” certain tone that prevails in the go 
which they frequent, and we are but too aptl 
.confound principles which rest upon that tl 
with the invariable dictates of pure wid 
We are used to shape our ideas after thatuf 
trary standard, or rather to repeat words win 
ambiguous sense we scarcely should be c: apal 
of explaining to a raw child of nature, and il 
are led to mistake for a — 8 JN 


it is 5 not inzeintoc into th g nonse 
l our erg han Manar 8 peaks 8 as he 


act a very, sorry part — our t 
8 fashionable circles, because z he is unse- 
ainted with the subjects tliat are the common 
picks of conversation im these ussemblies, which 
but too often beneath the notice of a man who 
densible of his intrinsic dignity, and asbamed 
speak nonsense; or he has too much con- 
entiousness and veneration for candòur, tro way 
} virtue to be capable of uttering unmeaning 
ttcries in order to display his wit at the ex- 
nce of decency. © You would therefore wrong 

n very much were you to set him down for a 
pid blockhead on account of his silence, or 

þ timidity and awkwardiehs which hb: displays 
en he cannot avoid joining in à conversation 
which he has no relish. Do not therefore 
wy rag of ei is cant; nor —— Sys * 


— as they are in your company . 
pear equally stupid _ 180 n 
ey appear to you 


eal people, it will be an in us| ane 
vour to collect a circle of virtuqus fi 


around e who will not abuse their we an { 
and prompt them to deeds DR are. um mn 1 
achenevelent heart. I. 
There are mm wha. can e gold 0 


3 least not orally ; and thence it lan 
they promise more than they can perform, gi 
more, and take more trouble upon the seln 
for others than in justice they ougbt u 
merely because they are afraid to ue n 
any one, or to appear disinelned to jay 
others. Others are 80 eredulous as 10 
every one, sacrifice themselves for even a 
and mistake every person for a sincere i 
that has the eppernunee of an honed 
. benevolent man. Others are not capable 
acking ——— for themselves, although. 
should thus be debarred from the wien 
5 advantages to which they have the justest cl 
It would be needless to exþibit bow mcd! 
these weak people are abused, how much the gi 
nature and obliging disposition of the bol 
intruded upon, and how often impudeneę m 
every advantage from the latter, because 1 
haye not courage to defend 0; istnez 
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ers0n, nor attempt 4 
antages, presents or assistanee which you 
Iunot demand from people of the above n 
/strietest justice and without distress 
Endeavour also to prevent others en 
ing them in a similar manner. Encourag 


r 2 and assist hin whenever he wants 
pur assistance. „ EE le He as 
Some people are 50. weak as to aban 
jemselyes entirely to a certain Fe 8 
ny. People of this class speak of nothing 
ith so much pleasure as of their favourite ob- 
Rel their ideas revolve constantly round 

point, and they miss no opportunity to 
troduce it on every Oo sion; their bobbys 
ore may be a noble passion or not, may con- 
st in a predilection for hunting, horses and 
ounds, or for daneingand music, painting, prints 
r any other particular. They forget in chats 
be that the person to whom they are spea 
erhaps knows nothing at all of their favouri 
bject, nor do they wish be should have much 
nowledge of it, i he but eres beten to 
lem, or admire their ! an 
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ſulness must flow from the heart, must f 
consist in idle jesting, nor in i 


| of a cheerful temper is bent on mischief. 


our temper as well as on our health, and > 
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1 given to this favourite! 81 18 Mi 
g Tristram Shandy o 

<than a blow which the rider receives,” 


with real good humour; I say. they” must! | 
nimated with rea good humour; their oh 


witticisms. A man who can laugh from 
bottom of his heart and abandon himself wi 
ebullitions of jocundity, cannot be thorougli 
bad. Malice and cunning render us eri 
pensive and elose; but a man who can 
heartily is not dangerous. From this ha 
we must not infer that every erson who is 


The disposition of our mind depends upl 


internal and external relations. Genuine f 
fulness usually is catching, and this — 
hilarity as * 1 call it is 80 hn cent 
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del ao unepcakably happyrin laughing aw 
the troubles of Rum 'world;-that- I cannot 1 
WE” — | , 
ek to innocent hilarity; ele Fr tige | 
It is however difficult not to fall into a 
tone when we are in a jovial disposi 1 3 
Fe the reins to our wit. What can! aff 
matter for laughing than the numerous E 
a of b And when we langh. ar hese 5 
lies it is almost unavoidable not to laugh at 
* fools who commit 3 in nech case our 
i riment may] Ir disagree f | 
hgerous consequences. 9 . Ife — 
[When our ridiculing * nieet with: ; ; 
use we are commonly tempted to give our 
a keener edge; while others perhaps deprived © - 
such opportunity would be in want of 


itter for a lively conversation, are -misled by 
r example to explore with additional assiduit / 
defects of their neighbours, the consequences 
which are partly 3 but too well, and 
rtly have been touched upon in the preceding 
apter. I would therefore advise you to be 
jon your :guard in conwersing with satirical 
ople. I do not however mean to infer that 


ought to be afraid öf their cutting tongue. 
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others and to depart from the spirit ofa 
Do not therefore applaud too e 


people, nor encourage their propensity'tod 
play their wit at the expence of othemyuull 
not laugh when they Ris l and 1 
1 An e 
SIXXVII. eee Fabepn Aries wd 
— votaries' of vice in genera you/ought ud. 
and if possible to avoid. their Society; yet if j 
should not always be able to do it, you canal 
too careful to watch over your / innocence | 
it should be infected by: their example. 1 
however is not sufficient; it is also your ak 
to indulge them in their excesses, ho pl 
soever the shape may be in which they ap 
but to shew as far as prudence permits: bat 
have an unconquerable aversion against th 
and to be particularly careful. ever to bh 
| l discourses. 
Me see frequently that nt ako 
eee well received in 2 fashuc 
circles as they are called ; and but hoo 
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nest man ought not to coritribute er 
* the world to this general corruption of 
als; he rather is bound to display his aver- 
n from: it in the strongest manner; without 
bald any e persons; and if he can- 
dt correct people w- Joy" on the Path of 
ce by amicable adꝶmo ition V4 


nyince them that he values decency and vir- 
e, and that inndcendce must on. ogg in 
s presence. 


ncies, and are worn enemies to cob] reflection. 
ashionable readings, novels, plays, ' secre 
dcieties, want of real and scientific knowledge 
d idleness infect a great number of our 
odern youth with this disease; we however 
Iso frequently meet with 1 enthusiasts. 


nd supernatural; despise the 
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cenirical people live and move in a world of 


bey are constantly bent upon the unnatural i 
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ert e ee in aer 0 nterſen 
* mittee] "that do not concern them; FW 
reform the world and meglect their own doit ; 
rs; deem important subjects trifling 
are e with al surtlities; do not d 
prehend what is plain and preach up 1ncomp 
hensible doctrines. Tou will in vain atten 
to convert them by arguments of sound ret 
for they will despise you as dnο,⁰ f gs: 8 
herd, tax you with want of feeling and: in 
ference to gre: t and noble objects, „ e 
your wisdom, and rather connect then 
with fools of their own way of thinking l 5 
associate with you. If thereſore you ag 
desirous to convince such an enthu 01 0 
truth or to gain credit with him, 700 dhe 
must be warm and animated, and ou n 
speak in behalf of sound reason with as mil | 
ſervour as he displays in defending his folljes} 
It is however very difficult to weber 00 
A? and it will frequently be best to len 
to time to eure them of their follß. Vet entli 
siasm is frequently catching... If. herefore | k 
have a lively. imagination, and are not qa 
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TR 0 ci 1 to bee it RPE the © don 
ul of your understanding, J advise you to 
upon your guard in conversing with enthu- 
bis of any kind. In our century, in which 
wg for secret associations has acc uired an 
eral ascendancy over mankind, means 
een been found to bring all sorts of re. 
jous, t. heosophic, chemical and 1 political en 
siasm into regular systems. 1 forbs Ar to gs <2 
tide which of these sorts of enthusiasm is 
most pernicious; yet 1, think that which 
sumes to reform the world is pregnant with 
onceivable mischief; I have so much the 
Pre reason to believe it firmly, as this | sort of - 
tematic enthusiasm can produce the greatest 
nfusion in the State, and generally has the most 
posing appearance; whereas the rest soon be- 
me tiresome and are capable of charming only 
rverted and inferior geniusses for. a length of 
pe. I would therefore advise you. to regard 
your conversation with the apostles of such „ 
stems, the words—happiness of the tur, | 
er ly—equality—rights . of - men. cultivation „ 
meral mental - illumination—reform—spirit of \ \ | 
mopolitiom—and.. the like, merely as allure- 1 | 
ents, . or at most as well-meant empty words | 1 
Ich which these people, ee eum, like 7 
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. are not yet . — er for tb ug m1 
house; Ev world! is IN e to can 


concerning Moe Sie and 15 oer 
| Feo ple whose sentiments corresp 


foo! piloty ind Aivine | only! 54 4 155 Se Atta 
ment to the rites of that church whose ten i 
they profess, flow from the heart, have f 
strongest claim to our regard. Alchough 
conduct should be guided rather by pions 6 
timents than by the light of reason ; althoij 
their religious Ate. should proceed ff from 
heated Imagination, and their attachment! 
certain ceremonies, rites and systems be 0 
ried to a higher pitch than is consistent wil 
sound reason, yet they deserve dub. . 
forbearance and fraternal love, provided 
be honest men and practical christians. 
an bypocritical villain that wears the ani 
ganctity, meekness and religion, and is a yo lop 
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inded with ignominy. It is however not dif 


Wag man who is really pious is open, candid, 
Leable and cheerful, not over civil nor too 
i able, but benevolent, simple and Ar are in 


nversation ; he is indulgent, gentle, meek 
d just to every one; talks not much of. 


ligious subjects, except in the circle of his 
"nate friends; the hypoerite, on the con- 
ug . is accustomed to — to sneak and 
"SS flatter, is always upon his guard, a slave of 
Je great and wealthy, an adherer of the 

evailing party, a friend of the happy; but 
yer a disinterested defender of the dese 


e talks constantly of honesty and religion) 


* ves generally large alms, and performs the 
* ities of christian charity in an ostentatious 
anner; excuses the faults of others in such a 


is description! Shun them as much as possi- 
e! Do not offend nor hurt them if your 
eace and happiness be dear to you! 
Feople who believe without any sufficient 
VOL, I. . 
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dus geducer « of 1 A malicious lm 
tor, or a fanatical persecutor, deserves to be 


. to distin guish these two sorts of people. | 


anner as makes them appear to be ten times 
ore glaring than they really are. Be careful 
form no connexion whatever with people of 
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: tiewi in their opinion: nigh hs? deprived of 
civil privileges, that the sign of the cros hall 
| peculiar and-supernatural effect, that ond 
superiour beings can appear to men, &c. &c. 
and who regard these objects of their faith 
| ow sacred and inviolable are called me 
ions. It is a certain criterion, of su perstitio 
believe 100 much, i. e. more than sound rea 
warrants. People who are given to 8upergtiti 
do. not therefore listen to the voice of reason, 
are deaf to sober arguments and believe then 
itradictory tenets. - They never give up 
Tavis which they have once adopted, howt 
surd and incomprehensible soever it may 
and the firmness of their faith is founded mei 
on habit. They have heard for instance a 4 
tain tenet asserted in their youth, it was recol 
mended to them as a religious truth, and t 
have believed in it for many years; or gometli q 
was inculcated into their mind as an inn 
duty and obligation; or they were taught toll 
lieve that certain invisible powers produce a 
tain effects: and now. "oy coutheus n 


dy 


males 60 all to! e e 
r n l to o dena dae elan of 


ible Aube ommodiousness: 1 
em to think 2 * 3 renson « ug 
t to be listened to in matters of faith. N 
Viperotition undoubtedly is a source = nume- 
s evils and productive "of AE A Is and 
ſis extremely painful and very 
lividual to be connected 
* > superstitious abhors every one that is of a 

ferent opinion. He applies · to those that diſ- 
from him in their belief certain names which 
crease this aversion, because he connects with 
em the idea of people that are hateful to the 
odhead. He therefore Tepe. NO confidence 
De and cannot persuade bimself to love 
He thinks it frequently a sin to have any 
nnexion with them, and if he had it in his 
wer he is also but too often inclined to per- 
cute them. He is averse from every thing 
nding to disturb his faith. He regards every 
rson who opposes his wo by arguments of 
und reason as his enemy. He is therefore an 
emy to all mental illumination though * 
L 2 


with its votaries: 


+ uu, a 3 
deny to hate it; inal opposes all persons il 
means that promote it. He is for oma 
very seldom a firm friend, a good citi 


| subject. We must at least constantiy b 

. hend that he will spare neither his overeigt 6 

his father, nor his fellow- citizen, if any of hy 1 

tenets should excite him to ts. pen . 
. who differs from him in faitn. 

5 My readers will easily ampere, da 0 

difficult to eonverse with such people, and «il. 

more difficult to preserve our peace 1 6 

ness in their society, without violating the loi; 

which we owe to all men, how corrupt au 

erring soever they be. If you wish 1 bn 1 

ble of exercising the duties of this geneml in . 

do the superstitious, you need but to compreben 

| = that his errors deserve rather to awaken: you  B 

pity than sensations of hatred and aversion, He 

account of their origin: For if you carefully! 

inquire: how: they crept. into his soul 3: yowpl 0 

find that generally it is no fault of his to be nd}; 

fected with them. Infantine and juvenile in m 

struction, the example of parents, the zer 


teachers and governors, habit, want of 4 = 8 
ficient knowledge of the means of mental ili 
mination, &c. &c. &c. are frequently the ol 
and inevitable causes of guperstition.. » Rell 


TR 
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WT upon your on experience and: you all. — 7 
e sensible of the truth , ö . assertion. DV _ 
ou not find that childre are very willing W 


believe whatever their paronts or instructors tell 5 
hem of subjects of which they can have no sun 
ible perception? If they for 1 istance tell them 9 
-om their infantine years, that all the objects 
which they see as well as themselves were crea» - 
ed by a good Gop; that he is omnipresent, 5 
reserves, blesses and loves all animated beings, 

hough he cannot be seen, &c. & c. &c.; if all 

hose that are about them say and believe the 

ame and repeat it frequently with serious looks, 

nd if they at the same time tell them with 

arks of horror, that there are people who do 

hot believe in a Supreme Being; do you think 

hat it will be possible these children should not 

believe firmly in the existence of Gop ? andabhor - 

l those as wicked people or fools who are of a 

ontrary opinion? If errors be inculcated into Ge 

heir ductile mind in the same manner they will! 
mpress themselves as deeply upon their soul as | 
ruth, and gradually become the most invincible 
rejudice What merit is it therefore, in an 
dult person to have a firm conviction of trath ? 
Ind how can it be imputed to another as a fault, 
With the least colour of justice, if he be preju- 1 
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"is mind's in his 2 oh by those that | 
_ rection of his education? You will tomy . 
that such a person ought to examine bis @ 
neous notions when he has attained o ya | 
discretion. But how can à person & 
without” being actuated by some mothe 
other? Arid what motive can a person bat 
suspect the truth of a doctrine of which bei 
firmly convinced as he is of the reality of but 
istence? Is it not natural that a person whoij 
examine a doctrine which he believes, should ii 
think it possible that it may be erroneous? 
if he think it impossible he cannot be ren 
ably expected to examine it. From this itq 
pears that the superstition of many p ople 
very exeusable, and that those who axe infedl 
with it have a just claim to our 'forbearaiiſo' 
It would therefore be as unjust and inhumh | 
ate a man for his superstition as it would he 
hate an other because he is infected with er 
constitutional disease. The superstitious WW" 
therefore justly intitled to compassion, and 
ought to tolerate him with fraternal love. 
It is your duty to Spare his weak side, and 
avoid as much as possible introducing discous 
Which may give him pain, If * be * , 


ert 
ert 
of 
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da Jeet the errors of one of your snperntitied bs 
eethren you ought to do it with modesty; If 


05 
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ay of convincing him will be to start/amicable 8 


at you wish to be better informed by him. 
equest him to refute- your doubts, and he will 
Ford you a natural opportunity to point out the 
cakness of his arguments; but should he ne- 
rtheless remain stubborn and perhaps grow in- 
ent, your own sense of equity will tell you 
lat it is not becoming a wise man to abuse a 
erson, because he is mcapable to comprehend 
uth. Endeavour to gain his confidence by 
oing justice to the zeal with which he defends 
is opinion, and by convincing him that you do 
ot differ from him with regard to the essential 
joints of religion, and that those tenets in which 
ou do not agree with him are not materially 
onnected with virtue and piety. When you 
ave gained his confidence you must not attack 
is superstition directly but indirectly; for if you 
ell him plainly that the tenets for which he en- 
ertains the highest regard be false, he will be 
errified and abhor you as a dangerous man. All 
cligious superstition is founded in part on the 


u wish to succeed you must not declare dis 
ctly his opinion to be erroneous. The sutest 


me to his ideas, and to lead him to . 


happiness, and partly on contempt - of Sea 
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0 idea, that the tenets which its woe 90 
adopted are indispensably necessary for: tii f 

the favour of the Supreme Being ac 


Endeavour therefore to convince the supen 
tious that Reason is the principal gift of G 
and that we must account to the Supreme Ba 
for our neglecting the use of it; that with 
the assistance of its light we should be ini 
ble of understanding even revelation and t 
mankind owes to its heavenly influence the gra 
est blessings. You then may proceed fat 
and prove. to him that his tenets. are not ind 
pensably necessary for obtaining the-'favoutd 
Go and eternal happiness; that God will ud 
ther reward nor punish men for their faith, bi 
only for their works, &c. &c. & c. This ni 
mitigate the anxious obstinacy with Which 
defends his superstitious opinions; and When 
begins to comprehend that people who di 
from him in faith may also be good men, al 
to value reason properly, you may a 
venture to communicate your arguments n 

destly to him, But I must caution you to 
it always when he is cool and when you 
without witnesses, and you will certainly 
capable of removing his errors, or at least ren 
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em les burdengome and ——— to 3 
e N k Oey” 
[CXXXI. Derors, Denke and Schere 
religion of the common class are generally | 
t more tolerant than their antipodes, th 
tees, Aman who is so unfortunate as not 0 
capable of convincing himself of the truth, 

e sanctity and necessity of the Christian Reli- 

on deserves pity, because he is destitute of a 

ry essential happiness, and of a powerful com- 

rt in life and death. He deserves more than 

ty; he has a just claim to our regard and love 

he perform as well as he can his duties as a 
Jan and a citizen, and disturb no one in his 
lief; but if a person be a scoffer of religion 
ther from depravity of heart than · ſrom per- 
rseness of understanding, or only pretends to 
old religion in contempt, hunts after proselytes, 
id attacks publicly with hacknied witticisms 
at doctrine upon which millions found their 
nly hope, their temporal and eternal happiness; 
be persecute, despise, censure and brand with 
e name of a hypoerite every one that differs 
om him in opinion, such a deprabad fool de- 
eryes to be treated with contempt.” Fi TT! 

W $XXXII. Or the manner in Which . 

W people, lunatics and madmen should be 
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ted with mental distempers, to find: out the i 
mary source of their disease, and to ascerti 


fortunes. For that purpose you must obe 


treated T can ay s ;vvry: 1 a * 1 
Possess sufficient medical 1 to. beg 4 
re- the best method. This sh 
properly belongs to the depar me 
phie Physician, and bes | 
too much room in this little work. 14 
therefore give er. a four bints 201 


importance * ms to ane. a are * 


whether it has been occasioned by a Pe 0 
particular organs « the body, or by. 4a 
disposition of the mind, violent passions or mi 


what objects particularly occupy their imagi 
tion while they are raving Or di 0 dere „8 . 
as after the paroxysm has subsidec d; and ite ; 
on what their fancy chiefly b t an | 
appear that it frequently is We to cure tis 
unfortunate people gradually, if their ml ; 
but be recalled from a single fixed idea, ann i 
can only be modified properly. It is fur 
highly important to observe what partie. 


change of weather, of the, seasons * Wu 
moon has the greatest influence upon their Wn 


Shs 
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Ls which will enable. you to 5 vor Seit ot 
zose moments which are most favourable. for 
Jempting a cure. I have also observed that 
nfinement; and every sort of harsh treatment 
enerally serves only to make the evil wome. 
a this occasion I cannot help expressing my 
Imiration of the madhouse at F rankfort on 
de Mein, which I have had many opportunities 
observing. The disordered persons who are 
Þceived in that institution, are suffered to walk 
bout in the house and the garden whenever it 
an be done with safety, at least in thosę seasons 
which their disease is less violent. 
Their keepers treat them with so much * 1 
58 that many of them aſter a few years quit 
he house again entirely cured, and a greater 
umber remain at most only melancholy, so as to 
e capable of performing manual work; whereas 
hese people in many other hospitals, perhaps 
ould have been rendered mad in the highest 
egree by close confinement and hard treatment. 
People of weak understandings may also be 
lisordered in their intellects, if a violent passion 
y which they are ruled, be nourished, excited 
ind irritated. I remember to ba seen two 
ach miserable beings: one of them possessed 
* his youth an excellent understanding, great 
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, traces s of which were it 
Hite uche the Jaw but had learr 

abandoned himself to a proflig 
turning to his native town he was treat 
an ignorant idler, and was conscious of his [| 
serving it. Vet he Possessed an uni 
pride and was not quite poor. Forbaken bi 
family and shunned by his equals, He'bepan| 
form 'connexions with the court 0 ieers'of i 
Prince of ***. His jocose allies at'lenpthi 
troduced him to the noticeof the Prince him 
He soon became very familiar with the lei 
and the whole court flattered his vanity. 1 
familiarity terminated however in his hel 
abused and treated as a privileged merry- mal 
Yet this was still a sort of existence which plea 
him, while he was not abused too much'anli 
liberty to converse familiarly with people! 
rank, and to tell them sometimes severe trill 
But as the latter were not inclined to condexal 
too much to him for nothing, and likewise m 
always disposed to listen patiently: to his wit 
cisms, which frequently were rather eoars | 
experienced sometimes very humiliating tre 
ment and even corporeal chastisement, yet co 
not relinquish his disgraeeful career, because i 
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15 3 and his, little fortune was woolly. 
＋ "Thus: he sunk deeper antl deeper every. 
fi = at last grew entirely d depe TY 
ell Tbe Prince caused a nan. » 
9 5 to be made for him, and there was not 


NW 

7h self intitled to pass à joke upon him, or to 
bim by the nose for a pint of wine. Despair 
fl urged him to get drunk every day, and if ever 


happened to be sober, the idea of his dreadſul 


4 pation, theconsciousnessof the mean part which 


att kcted, the aversion from i inventing new jokes 
| e place, and his awakening pride 

A :ncnted his mind, While he ruined his con- 

tion by excesses. His intellects 


tually disordered, and at one time he was 

mad as to render it necessary to chain him: 
the time I saw him he was an old man, re- 
ced to a most lamentable situation. He was 
ted as a frantic person, and regarded rather 
jan object of aversion than of pity. He en- 
Fed. however, at times, some lucid intervals, in 


e nd 
with 


ch 

rel Octration, ' wit and genius; and when be 
ol8F-":-d to obtain a charitable gift he could 
eber in 1 the most artful and insinuating man 


& 
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Ions ad „ « held h him wy hint 


en a scullion in the palace that did not think” 


2 


ich he betrayed an uncommon degree of | 
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| lis ayed 8 much ae aki 
ene of the weakness of others, 8 $0 my 

practical knowledge of the human heart, thy 
knew not whether I ought to gh mon 
tdose that had reduced him to this ente 
or at his own deviations. 

The other person of whom 1 am _ 
mad: was once steward in a nobleman's fan 
but on my first seeing him he lived upon ap 
sion. As he was of no further use to bis m 
ter, he as well as bis ſamily and 

amused themselves with his pride an and at 1 
disposition. They called him Your Hu 
gave him an order, forged letters of Print 
Kings, in which he was informed that hel 
of an illustrious family, and had been-kidnayy 
in his infancy ; that the Turkish Emperor i 
had usurped his dominions, wanted to have! 
assassinated, and that a Grecian Princess Wis 
love with him. Some friends of the family 
guised themselves as Ambassadors, and ji 
tended to have been sent to enter into ne 

eiations with him. In short, aſter a" few ye 4 

the intellects of the poor fellow were enti is 
disordered, and he e any” PL * 
seriously. ©. AS F290 Chet a 
oy forbear to takes: any comments on th 
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0 1 eb facts, as the reader In ne 
able to n in what light "_w Ne to de 
o 9 10 : : 2 
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Cnarrus IV. 


q the Corversation wich People of a ſires 
IEA NE” 1 f 


SECTION 1. 


ux conversation with people wht are of the 
ne age with us seems indeed to have many 
intages and charms. A congenial manner 
thinking, and a reciprocal me of 
h ideas as interest the attention of 
rties in an equal degree, unite men more 
ngly to each other: certain inclinations _ | 
sires are peculiar to every different age; 
position changes in the course of time; — 
Not keep pace with the change of taste and 

hion; the heart grows colder and takes less 
terest in new objects; our imagination and 
acity cools ; many happy delusions have dis- 
peared ; numbered objects that were dear to 
have passed TO? and are no more ; the 
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their e no home, and the out row 
attend only out of civility. to our acc 
pleasures of our happier days. Cong 
rience affords more matter for conve 
events which are entirely forei | 
whom we converse. All this cannot bel 
puted; yet disparity of temper, of edu cl 
fate and occupation.frequently expand, oral 
tract these boundaries, Many people ren rent 
in some degree for ever children, While oh 
grow old men before their time. The g 
ho has, ruined his body and-soul and Ball 
himself by all sorts of sensual- gratifical 
naturally finds very little pleasure i in the wu 
of young and innocent country people, 
have not yet lost their sense for artless j 
and an old country gentleman who has nf 
rs velled. farther, from bis home than thich 
ſorty miles, is as little comfortable and hy 1a 
in a circle of experienced and polished ich 
tants of the capital as an aged Capuchin w 
be in a society of hoary literati. On the d 1 
hand it cannot be denied that many fasbiouſ 
passions, as for instance, those for hun! 
gambling, drinking and -backbiting frequa 
unite old men and youths, aged women 


1 mee — — ang. rm | SCE! 
f ; l binde the value he wle hich, FS. 


ween 2 of a dier t es ue on ly. 
one remark more: An-over- * 
of; eople - of, different 


bis country, where ee Ky ry are — .— 
Lp to bee ee eee — of 
fed a betet — is ex 
rtful. | The tone Which young Pe 
onstantly left to themselves, is gener | 
best; their manners are not improved, es 
ertain awkward timidity and bas akes 
session of their mind, Which — 4 
ders them extremely ridiculous 
first introduced into mixed bocietiesz. ei 
people are confirmed in their en 
d intolerant and morose to their children 1 
constantly be in company only with such 
sons as make a common cause with them, as 


on as they ee to > Kun former times at the 
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ness. It is Feder * diffoule f for d 
3H prove to recal to their recollection Ann 
and state of mind in which they were 
5 or thirty years before causes them 
oſten highly unjust in their Sudgrneit ani 
commit many errors in the education of ti 
1 children. Oh! let us remain young as wel 
i Possible, and when the winter of T6008 
-our hair, when the'þlood creeps sl 1 
our veins and our heart grows cooler, lock 


K 


rethren who are gathering dern 
e are Seated. by the ALE: | (WF 
n the toils of di and to arm oer hall 


by On lt AED, $9 
Wanne now is a N g II | 
red us with heavenly. bis in l music 


ith pleasure in Which merrimen 
allies of wit dispelled every gloomy thought, 
Ind sweet dreams of future. felicity, pleas! 

odings and rosy hopes cheered. our. existenc 

Db | then let us prolong that happy. period, to 
ur children, and participate as much as possible 
n their juvenile raptures. Infants and children, 
ouths' and blooming; virgins will then croud 
round the cheerful old man who encourages 
heir innocent mirth. When a yaung man I 
as connected with. such amiable old ladies, 
bose society, had it been in my option, J 
Fould have preferred on che journey through 
fe to that of many a handsome and blooming 
il; and when I. chauced to. be seated at a 
J onvivial feast by the side of a dull beauty, 1 
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to b pin © of rid ange them, or 
them that ee r mo by are intitled! 
"their riger years.” i l SIT ai 
FS IV. Ir is * not cient that 
society of old people be not bürdensome 
offensive to youth; it ought also to be w 

to them. A greater share of experienes obne 

- he former to instruct and to guide the/l 
and to lead them in the path of virtue and 1 
piness by their adviee and example. This 
ever must be done without amn 
and presumptiory; without a ridiculous 


or SOC TAL Ir R. ** 3 
tion: for ci thing that: is old; without 
nanding a sacrifice of all. juvenile easurcs 
thout - intrusion or res ting . tediousness, | * 
er would advise old people to let their 
iety be courted, which undoubtedly will be „ 
case; because well disposed youths are wont 8 
think it an honour to be permitted to converse | 
n cheerſul and sensible old men, and the 

ety of such as shew that they have seen and 
e a great "Gon; has; "always, sufficient 

8. | 

\ v. Tavs EY on _—_ 3 0 . 

ple towards the young. I now shall add a 
words on the conversation . youth. with 

n and old people. BIA an 

my sensations Which nature Jai impressed 

the soul are reasoned away in our enlight- 

d age, which is so carefully cleared of all the 

bish of antiquated. prejudices. - One of these 
judices is the sense of regard for hoary age. 

r youth ripen sooner, grow sooner wise and 

ned than those of former times did. They 

air by diligent reading, particularly of maga- | 
s, pamphlets and novels. their want of ex- 
ence and study. This renders them so 
lliggent as to be able to decide upon subjects 

ch our forefathers. thought could only be 
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tutored by them and pitied, because 60 & he ＋ 
unfortunate as not to have W or 
happy age, in which wisdom rains 6. Fea 


long study, reiterated reflection and medii 
coolness of temper and mature jady nent 


attention and deference to an old man, wit 


| general, that the store of experience which 


— 


a6 upon ory men, and deery en 
that happens to come in their way: "The 
most that a man of riper years may en ron: 0 

a- days from bis children and grand e iden 
kind indulgence, chastising censure, ba 


. * uncultivated, like” the "mat ml 
S VI. N are many indir Te hw 


which can be learut only by experience; i 
are sciences which absolutely require ebe 


therefore I think the most ben 
acute genius in most cases ought to pay 4 1 


inferiority of faculties is compensated 74 
and experience. It must be acknowledged W 


3 


] Das, i 2 


gan ole, in » long 


rp wuble to Au. _ . the p. 
age of life, in which car nk Sorrows. gene- | | 

Ul encrease and. —— licht, „ 
8 as possible to those that soon | 
ternal farewel:to- the treas! 
this world, that I. feel mz 0 
claim with additional aue ie wan 06 
very description“ 
"ha and honour th a | the, ald. Court 
be society of old and ieee, people! Do 
ot despise the counsel of cool reason, nor the 
lriee of experience. Treat the hoary as.you | 
ih to be treated when your hair shall be 
leached by old age. Respect them and do 
ot desert them, When wil, and een 
ſouths shun their company.” 115 

As for the rest, it cannot oy evi that th 

re many old fools,” as there are also. wise young 
en who have earned already. e ar 
rcely have begun to SW. 
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better chan grown 3 ; they tend ma 


e Yes us 266. 
passions or learning, 1 Jo? of day « tg 


50 many prejudices as the litter, An; 1 ö 
you wish to study men you must not neglen 
mix with the society of children: 1 
the conversation with them requires const 
Hons which are not — in the socit 

people of maturer years.. Wh 
It is a sacred duty to give chem 0 U Fen 
Hires! to abstain in their eompan) | 
wanton discourses and actions, and to dil 
in their presence benevolence, faith; sini 
decency and every other virtue; in Shot 
contribute as much as possible to their imprbi 
ment; for their ductile and — mi 
is as ready to receive good impressions as tf 
open to the seeds of vice, and I may ak 
maintain that the degeneracy of mankind4 
greatly owing to the injprudence and incons( 
ration with which people of a maturer 
deport themselyes 3 in the presence c of children 
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cable 80 ie | dhe; 
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and peculiar sense to benevolent and ami- 
Ae people, though they should not take much 


Inding their endeavours to ingratiate them- 
ves with them. Purity and int 
art is the talisman by which they are eee 


their children, it is therefore prudent to pay 
e attention to the latter if we wish to” gain 
e favour of the former. By this however I "_ 
t mean to inſer that it is right to flatter the 
piled children of the Great, thus to nourish 
vanity, pride, and peevishness of th - 
Wncrally already but too donned, beings, to. 
ntribute . to their moral degeneracy and to 


ins that the child shall [pay pun to thay man 
maturer years, : Ts 
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many people; for this has the h nent⸗-⸗ 
e effect upon their character. 
dod-natured children are ms by a a s 


tice of them ; whereas they shun others that 
> of a less commendable disposition, notwith- - 


cence of . 


It is very natural that parents should be fond. 


| nsgress the principal law of nature, which or- 
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and not 


Gar vill educate, nourish 
cir children e e av unt 
ee, zurd 
merous troubles and cares which form | 
uces impose Rs sacred obligations upon 
he latter; or to maintain that — ! 
nevolence, - e. and affecotion attaches 
Lee 10:00 wild flesh and blood we are, who 
ve nursed and cherished us, cared for penn 
Whared all their comforts with us. 
Immediately after the union between 0 
id children, follows the connexion subsisting 
tween the different branches of one family. 
he members of the same- family being united 
nd rendered harmonious by a similarity of or- 
anisation, and education, as well as by a com. 
on interest, feel ſor each other what they do 
o for Strangers: and they estrange themselves 
om the rest of human society in the 3 
ortion in boa: _ acne ot rr N 
nereases. 
Patriotism is a more ne W bor 
ll ei and warm than ee e 
il Society, and wandering 75 an n 
tom country to country, Has no 5 property and 
o relish of as duties. K yes who: does 
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ren . rests, Seu re ts widow he: aer IS 


of the bonds _— unite us to ns ountry 
family. | ce e 
These 3 0 Sein JOSE.) eien 5 8 


prove: that we decline more and more om ih 
excellent order of nature and its laws ; aud] 
a turbulent genius whom his county esch 
because he refuses to submit to its laws, in 
indignation at the restraint which morality al 
the police impose upon him, maintain _ ith 
becoming a philosopher to dissolve all el 
connexions, and to acknowledge no other 
than those of general philanthropy, ay 
only that in our times even the most 
and extravagant principle must serve chal a wil * 
pillar of some philosophical system. Haff 
eighteenth century, in which such great @ 
coveries are made, —as for instance: that we m | 
learn to read without being acquainted: wi 
letters and e, and that we * loye 
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read over all ranks; the husbandme — 


tures on liberty and equality, 
Neun to share the drudge 
m: every one will attempt to 
ejudices that stand in nn laws and 

gulations will he superteded vyrqheen e! lie 
orfal and the better-instrueted will reclaim 
s right of superiority, and follow his impulse 
care for the best of the whole: vod are tbe 
pence of his weaker brethren; property; con- 
tutions and political restrictions will eease to 
respected, every one will be his On ruler, 
d invent a system of his o, to gratify his 
ires.— Oh! happy, ; golden 2 age! We then 
all be but one family, shall press the noble and 
iable cannibal to our heart, and, if that ge- 
ral benevolence should spread farther, walk 
rough life hand in hantl with the witty and 
ible Ourang-Outang. Then all ſetters will 
broken and all prejudices dispelled. We 
en shall not be bound ta pay the debts of our 
hers, nor to be satisfied with one wife, and 


7 


s plough stand idle, and read to „Nile : 3 15 5 


We — bes t yet 
as there «till exists a great uh who " 
as myself love their relations, have 8 we 
Ameett happiness, and cherish fan 


it will not be superfſuous to — | 


=bls Hibs A conversation with near 


There are parents who, living in, a 4 c 
round of amubements, scarcely g theire 


once in a day, gratify: their proponsity ſot 


sure wlliile hireliugs are intrusted with thed 
cation of their sons and daughters, and 
they are grower up, live with them on aud 
col and civil fobting as though they wer! 
at all | connected with them. 1211 t 18 m eces | 
to prove that this condue is highly ann 
and unwarrantable. | Theres e also other pat 
who demand of their children such a gat 
submission and $0. many considerations n 
crifices, that the restraint and sbyness 
__ 15 creates ae all 


F 


be Pons which, children must e 
company of their OR RR hea! 


E 
þ * 


I; 


af 10 wem. thers ikewise 
that boys attain. the x wank | 
their adal sons and daughters as if they 
were babes, not indulging: — „ 
5 + liberty of choice, and will leave nothing at = 
to their own mene This is entre mely 
in rigorous awe, Fi can * — 3 
with a confidential and ſumiliar intereourss. 
do not love à person to whom we scaroe- 
e * nor do we communicate 235 
a ons, beoume restraint and coercion de- „ 


1 
* 


hat can don more. jan? to beho 
der father in the cirole of his Adult r 
o pant after bis wise and chearful conversation, 
Wiceal none of their inmost wishes from him, 
o is their counsellor, their most indulgent = 
nd and sbares ins their innocent ſuvenile 
orts; or at least does not interrupt them, and - _ | 
s with them as his best and natural friends! 
union for which all the feelings that aan 
dear to man incessantly plead, namely, the 1 
of nature, of sympathy, and of gratitude 1 
* of daste and of interest, and the habit 4 
mutual intereourse. Tlis familiarity is, 


; 1 ) 


5 n the ought to bet a a 
| drei. negteet, dbeie. barents Or 2M L 
them ill. Thie prin xcipal ties of human 
grow | loner every ey day; young -men'-think thy 
their fathers are not wise, atertaining aud o 
lightened- en awn in the co 
pany c of their hoary mother, not reflec 
many. tedious: hours thef, parent: pe 
cradle in een. ng w. 9 
ſorming the 
labours, to render them comfortable and to ea 
their pains, and that she Ae bene | 
dle ks care of the.littlehelples 2 
being, who without her tender e Net 
haps would have perished. -: Children 2 SH 
too often how many chearful hours ban 
imbittered to their parents by W stunniſ 
clamour, derte sleepless nights they 1 
caused to their careful father who exertec 
a self to the utmost of his abilities to oe " 
3 + BB 


Lenker 
inds however 
sense of ee be in 
pvice, and for mean and un 

pt write. It is only nece 
children really ſhould have reason to be 
hamed of the weakness or the viees of their 
rents, they will do much better to concea 
cir defeots as much as posible than to neg- 
paying them that externa regard which 
Joy owe them in many respects.” Phe blezsings | 
Heaven and the approbation of all good men 
e the certain rewards of the attention w 
ns and e ez pay to the EE hap- 
ness of their-1 ts. It i 

a child to be tompted 2 


rt of one against the other. Pri 
"ever will carefully avoid involving their 
laren in zuch altercationsy and on such oc» 
ions good children will behave with that cir · 
umspection and deere 24 b probity-and 
udence require. Mgt en ANNUITY 
FIV. We often 2 plain 1 that 
ore assistance, kindness and protection may be 
pected from strangers than from the nearest 
vor. „ N 5 Es 
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s parents. live, or by other ITE 7. 


Wn unichdtitable: r 40 be n d 
ur relations as well as amongst thosd thai 
ed with us by the ties of blood 
| cannot be denied that relations frequent | 
b > regard to their kindred only if they are 
honoured by the multitude, but are ash 
theirobscure, poor or persecuted relatives; lt 
however that: many demand of their und 
2 and cousins more than they ought 0 
Our political situation, the rapid enereas 
Wy and the enormous load of taxes ji 
Wah ws are burthened, render it highly 
cessary for every prudent man to confine 
props care to the maintenance of his 
and children, and the cousins, nephew 
nieces: who frequently rely entirely on the u 
tance. of their powerful and wealthy reli 
neglect to render themselves capable of | | 
viding for themselves, and squander ajvay WC © 
time and money, have but too oſten ec 
beavy and unreasonable demands upon t 
kindred, as render it impossible for a man 
s not callous to the voice of his duty and 0 
science, to realize their expectations witl 
being unjust to others. In üer to * 


4 
N 
. ; 
of * 
2 3 * 
a 4 
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; . elle In Ay » von not to alight 


ders our connexion; with, relations. 80 highly 


ite as little expectation as 0881 
assistance and protection from relatives; 3 
assist your kindred as much as you can with- 
being unjust to better people; but to avoid 
fully pushing the fortune of your ignorant 
them to the injury of worthy and meritorious 
Ingers, as this will render you e: tremely 


3 a5 well as e en ene fri ids 
ve shall state more at large in a future page, 
ht to observe that persons who know each 
er more intimately, and see one another fre- 


account of trifling defects. „ cn 
t is finally to be wished; that the ee 


this divides human society into too many 
irate parties ; those that are not ed 
N 2 | 


/ 


2 


t cordial and confidential intercourse which 


cable, but at the same time to entertain and 
le of obtain 


| undeserving relations, and procuring places 


dus and create Jod more enemies than 


ntly without disguise, must be particularly 
umspect in their conduct to avoid growing 
{ of each other, and RY * merits 


© families in the middle 8tatior would not 
tinually associate only with t eir relations; 
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EA Just and imprudent. Such conduct has tend 


5 continual somniferous and useless lectin 


. —— . ————— 


ah then by u the ties of blood are 
tance, and if a stranger happen 
me omg r Tm aself 
Lituated. 
8 V. old bels ande ante nge 
as are married, are very apt to scold, "to 
their gouty and hysteric humours at: lch 
phews and nieces, and to treat them af 
were still in leading strings, which is bighlq 


them proverbial, and a trifling legacy i| 
dearly bought if we must patiently listen 


whereas these good old folks would be g 
loved and tenderly treated by their wh 
lations, if they were prudent enough to 
morose in their conduct. te. 
(VI. We freq entlyfind i ;ncities, ade 
15771 in large manufacturing towns, an exim 
stiff and insupportable tone e en 
who belong to. one family. ; Civil, cc noni 
and other considerations render it ne esu 
them to see each other often, notwithdtaii 
which they constantly quarrel, teaze, veif 
hate one another, and thus imbitter del 
If you cannot sympathise with your re 
you ought at least to treat them eh 
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ain from . their life CO by con- 
al altercation, which cam i wende tor tender 


nosity and rancour;  waereas you be 
ain of rendering your ee Senn aro 
burthensome and painful by ſorbearanee and 
dness: for nothing i is more apt to blunt the 
e of enmity and discord than returning: good 
wil, and een an vnshaken eee e 
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wisE and good choice in coneluding the 
st important bond of human liſe, is undoubt- 
y .the 'safest means by which married people 
render their connexion happy and ehęerſul. 
however, people whQe do not contribute mu- 
ly to sweeten the life of each: Other, and to 
der its burthens less onerous, but on the con- 
are swayed by opposite inclinations and 


* 


\ 


182 _. PRACTICAL PHiLosoPHY |; | 
; wishes, and guided by different reasons, wi 
tunately have contracted an indissoluble u unig 

© this really is a truly miserable situation, all 
/  -  enxistenice' replete with continual: Sacrifics | 
3 Rats of ond neces -_ from which death'onljq 


This birt" is no — ber if din Seatih 
tion and aversion be only on one side, if ther | 
trimonial tie has not been connected by wi 
tary choice, but on account of political or 1 
nomical considerations, or occasioned by a 6 
cion, despair, distress, gratitude, by accideni 
a transient whim, or mere sensual desi 
which the heart was not interested; if onep 0 

always expect to receive and never will = 
” —- demanding continually to have all want i 
| wishes gratified, claim constantly advice, av 
ance, attention, diversion, pleasure and com 
and will do nothing in return. Be there ; 
careful how you choose a partner "ok lifezit) 


[ do not wish to leave your whole future: ro A 
bappin ss to the chips and lect e fm. As 

> of chance. if ENS? 1 a 
II. Ir we, used obs mor ib 


those marriages which depend on volunt 
choice, generally are eoneluded in an aged 
under circumstances in Which man is deten 


P ̃]˙ ²wnt̃ Tü — rr OI a nan 


Nenbbcs bus Wee als 
0 wisely, that our happi . | 
oted by what seems to be most contrary 


hears of maturity. The rough edges are smoothed 


dur younger years than when experience has 
endered us nicer and more cautjous, and exci- 
ed great expectation 
ooler reason anatomizes every thing more care- 
ully, and every interruption of our enjoyment is 


the space we have run through reminds us for- 
ribly of the short period we may expect to live, 
and actuates us to husband our time and plea- 
Fure more carefully. If differences arise between 


The mischief arising from our ineapacity to 


hoose properly 4 in out juvenile years is bappily 5 
ounterpoised by our being more pliable, duc 


le and accommodating i in that age than in the 
wier when the mass is yet soft and pliable than 
Then it is hardened; We are less difficult i in 


in our soul; when” our 


aecounted a great loss, because the reflection on 


a joung couple, they arc also soon rœconciled 


. _ 


5 rminate & by. a pep. cone 
| embrace. - To Pow we, ust nt that habit, an a 


T 
the x ap | — our e affanlg n 
— — care of their education, and the ul. 


concern for their future babe contribuuf 


those years, in Which youth, vigour and a0 
vity animate us to ease the burden of the-maty 
monial . yoke, and to afford us numerous a 
various pleasures which: receive an addition 
relish from the share the faithful partner ofa 
life taxes in them. But we are of a differe 
disposition when we have attained the by 
maturity, We then demand, more, are ci 
to earn and to enjoy, and divinelioed-o' ai 
new burthens on our. shoulders; the charzcil 
has more firmness, we are unwilling. to. be ne i 
moulded, and our desires are less clamorous i 
: gratification. There are but few exo ptich 
from this rule, and these are to be found off if 
among the better class of men; who, as Pa 
advance in years, grow more ay KN 
gentle, and being firmly convinced of the ff 


uilling to gives! bus this is a en. of: heroiam; _ . 
noble self-denial, and we are speaking e 


- reciprocal promotion of mutual happiness. 
vould therefore advise you to be particularly 85 
reſul in the choice of a conjugal partner at 
at period of life, if sueh counseb be not su- 
rlluous; for people of 
nerally more cireumspect in his me 
ose who being men act like beedless youths, 
een the consequences of heir a. 1 
ws dixposition-.and-t thi — of audi. 
jd taste is necessarily required to constitute 
atrimonial happiness the contrary may some 
es afford more felicity, if the disparity be N 
great and extend not to essential princif es. 
bond that is ſounded on mutual interest, and 
which all the troubles one party suffers equally - 
fect the other, renders 1 
at the too great vivacity, the rash impetuosity 
the husband should be tempered by gentle - 
ess, and sometimes even by a little phlegma on 
e part of the wife, and vice versa,-to' prevent 
any heedless steps and their dangerous conse» 
uences, Many families ale also he reduced 
total ruin if man and wife were animated with 


3 an wieguaP ope 
x ; ; | f 4 
1 if bilit : and as our young novel read 
and 8ocia * vel reads 
ly shape the ideal picture o their futy 
* „ 


enow to o get' ACqU each 
5 obeti from the! er ee of dem, cannot lf 
too eircumspect in their conduct; and i 
highly important for them to find out means 
preventing their society from being trouble 
and tedious to one another; and to guard Frm © 
mutual indifference, coldness and aversion. Ds 
simulation is one of the worst expedients thi 
can be adopted for that purpose; but nothin 
* is more effieacious than a certain regard ſor oi 
oon person, and an unremitted care to" ts 
every thing that can produce bad impressions 
would therefore advise married people ci 
to cultivate mutual civility, which is the t 
spirit and characteristie of conjugal familiarity 
| andatall times distinguishes a man of [uk 
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conversation, and endeavor ring to enliven mu 
tual intercourse as much as possible by a ad 


render the society of those with whom we must 
live fastidions than harping cons antly on the 
same string, and repeating the same discourse 
on every occasion. I know a married man Who 
has related the small store of anecdotes and hu- 
merous stories which he possesses so often to his 
wife, and in her presence to strangers, that the 
yexation and irritability. which they produce 


ber countenalies: whenever he entertains his 
guests with those hacknied sallies. A person h 


conversation; but this will certainly not be suffi- 
cient if he Me away the whole day by the side 


of his wife, and dedicate no time to useful occu- 


pation; he then will be obliged to beguile be 


tedious hours by playing at cards, or in any 
other equally insipid manner, if he can meet with 

no other company; or habe recourse to what is 
ail more to be * che N of 


% 


ing. Tt is one of the principal requisites of ma- 
trimonial happiness to avoid growing tiresome in 1 


change of subjects; as an tends more to 


in her mind are but too apparently depicted in 


— 


reads good books, frequents polished societies and + 
reflects upon what he reads, sees and hears, will 
find every day additional-matter for interesting 


* 
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quarrelling wich: tis; ö nc t by way of ämur 
ment. It is therefore; very meet if the huy 
band have some regular employment, which fn 
bim at least for some hours every day to li 
avriting desk, or calls him abroad; N 0 t 
absence should ccasione ty inte ve 6, Whi wit 
rarely fails giving new relish to the ''s0ciety 
bis wiſe; during which period be is Wa 
expected by his faithful partner, who careſ fully 
directed his domestic affairs whilst the tended 
anxiety has been expressed for his safety an 
presence: on his return she receives =, joy 
fully; when the evenings glide impercepuith! 
away amid chearful discourses and con dne | 
relating to the welfare of his family, And: col 
, eg the matrimonial happiness of botl i 
| poisonec by saticty. I would hb 0 
105 Arie: those that wish to excite a new relisb th! 
their conjugal bliss, to separate themselves voß 
and then for a short period from the object al 
their love, by going a journey, and thus gel 
new zest to connubial Dane It is alw 
requisite that those who desire to preserve eat! 
other's regard, should avoid every chivg which! 
enn render their person disagreeable in the eſe 
of the object of their tenderest affection, and? 
particularly. uncleanliness of dress and _ 


soclAE LirE. 


% of conduct. Those that live in n 
ry in particular, cannot be too careful to avoid 
l rustic airs, expressions and manners, as well 
every neglect of their person: for how is it 
ossible a wife, who di liscovers more deſects and c 


mproprieties in her husband, with 1 86 
onstan tly converses, than i in other people should 


jim more than others that display greater polite- 
ess and decorum ? And how can the ee 
tate afford her real happiness, if her fec be 
onstantly wounded, and her life dort an unin- 
errupted train of sacriſices and 8ufferings ? 
gv. Ie you so punctually and carefully Fr 
our dutics, and act after such a regular and 
m plan as to surpass if possible all your ac- 
quaintances, you may justly expect to bo sin- 
erely beloved oy your wife, and finally-prefer- 
ed to all those that produce momentaneous 
Wimpressions on bet heart by single e ninent qua- 
tics and accomplishments. But you must be 
tareful to fulfil all these duties; A man who 
gets privately drunk once or twice every week, 
ill derive but little benefit from his being capa- 
ble to boast of his disinterestedness, diligence, 


economy and the respect paid him by good 
men; and the wife who neglects the edudatten 


de partial to his society, and regard and love 2 


* 


from her chastity, Which perhaps is Princip 
owing to want of temptation or a, cold dig 
tion. If you claim regard and love as a dy] 


more than any other man, you must not ral 


chiefly upon your unremitted endeavours to þ 
| better and more amiable in every respect da 


with regard to their consequences; for theyd 
are in fact equally, important, and a careless hug 


nail frequently against vices to which we are d 
inclined, and do not consider, that being im 
tentive to important virtues is as criminal as tis 


who has been betrayed by the warmth df ln 
temper and the power of artful. seduction in 
a false step, but does not think to deserve bei 
censured for suffering her children to grow 


| committed an acid breach of her matrimoii 


a "8 Aae will derive very little amg 


you must be careful to deserve it ; and if 
expect your wife should honour and love ja 


this ex pectation merely upon the promise whid 
she has given you at the altar, but-foundi 


others. Vices and virtues can be classed 


band i is as criminal as an unfaithful wife. 1 
this is not the general way of thinking. Wi 


commission of a bad action. An old won 
persecutes with ſurious rage a poor young gil 


like irrational brutes, because she has new! 
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1 A catefall attention to all Our 
ties, is therefore the safest and the 0 | V 
insure the attac 5 : ot and love! . our mat 1 
onial partners. ee , ee WY 
0 VI. NoTWI1THSTANDING: this, aui stran- 
ers may sometimes happen to make more fa 
zurable though transient impressions upon our 
sorts than are consistent with our peace. It 
not to be expected that aſter the first blind 
re is evaporated, married people should con- 
nue to entertain such a rtiality for each. 
her as not to be sensible sometimes of the ac- 
mplishments of others. To this we must add, 
t people with whom we occasionally con- 
rse display only their bright side and are more 
. to flatter us than those with whom we live. 
pressions of this nature will however be soon 
iterated, if the husband continue to fulfil his 
uties faithfully, and betray no symptoms of 
can envy and foolish jealousy which never are 
{ the least benefit, but always tend to produce 
ad consequences. Love and regard cannot be 
nforced nor e dee by harsh treatment; a 
eart that must be guarded is like the Mammon 
the miser, rather an useless burthen than a 
al treazure which contributes to render us hap- 
'& opposition serves only to irritate; no wateh- 


G 
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| wah —— rhich otherw ie | 
i bare had: nacharm erh. trad 


tle artifices . way 0 renn, Op 


but ought never to be practised by t 
people; as for instance, to excite Jeal 


_ foreign inclinations, such practices wil . 
only to lessen her regard for me; 31 
1 dose the most lamentable eee - 
give his wife or the wife her husband some 
heart will not be of long duration, if the injod 


party continue faithfully to perform all mal 
1 duties. The misguided . for il 
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I would also 


order to animate the passion ous the del 
object with additional warmth. An ui 
which must be founded on mutual regard 
utterly incompatible with crooked mean 
my wife unfortunately believe me 10 be/cap 
of sacrificing my duty and conjugal affeetion] 


4 201 


ri = 
perceive that T only trifle with her, these ul 
ces will be worse than fruitless, and a q 


- | ar 1 1 8 4 q N 


I repeat it again: although the m 


for uneasiness, yet this little deviation of 


I. 


10 wills or la 
ment of cool nod! dispassio 
choogh that. man possess ma. 


ee my Ayu and Sorrows 3" not | 
he ever love me more 'tendert; h 
Wal consort, who has already y given me 55 
Fan roofs of His, forbeararice ard 
tion.” And such a triumph of returning 
b which must take place, sooner of m _ 
btes all former sufferings. © 
VII. Prudence and probity bowie re- 
re that we should arm ourselves against the 
pressions which the superior accomplishments 
others can make on our heart. F would ad- 
every one, therefore, to be parti cularly care- 
to avoid Such dangerous opportunities in the 
lier part of life, when the imagination and 
passions are but too apt to take fire, and 
heart 80 strongly inclined' to febel against 
controul of sober reason. A young man 
o perceives that a woman with whom lie 
uently eonverses is likely to become dearer 
bim than bis wife, and „ kindle 1 # wile 
OL. 1. O 
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; Gans in his: bosom, or at ani 4 _ bitter We : 0 
tic happiness, will do well 
with her, lest her illicit »8OC1 
necessary to him. This 3 of (prudence 
to be. particularly attended to in out conye 
tion with the finer coquets who, withou m 
tating any breach of honour, delight ins 
with the peace of an honest and "ein may 
and are. proud to cause sleepless nights, tomy 
voke tears, and to excite the jealousy of ad 

women. There are but too many vain fenul 
of this class, who are actuated not by a bad bn Nr 
Or a vitiated temper, but by an unbridled da de 
to shine and to be generally admired, and iq 
to disturb the domestic peace of many a a nam 
couple. People of a maturer age Whose hat 
has attained more firmness, may safely "dap 
different mode of conduct. A man of firm pil 
ciples, who accounts to his understanding b 
feelings of his heart, and aims at the poses 
of real happiness, will soon recover from? a 
too favourable ideas which he may have fm 
of another person to the „ of hiswi 
by seeing the former so frequently as to be all 
to observe that she has more defects than 
faithful, loving and sensible wiſe. If he ag x 

me time reflect upon the tender int erest wil 


y 2 
et 


is consort takes in all bis * dasures 


is happiness and co 


nile love, his heart will 
gluntarily to return to babe bee duti 


> burthen- 


nestic life mo 


y thing render do 


arried people, because 


clings of their partner, and to demand that no 
her good and amiable person shall be dear to 
je heart of their consort, that the husband 
ust be dead to the worth of every other female, 
d that it is a breach of conjugal fidelity if the 


ther man, and delight in conversing with him. 


one party be already obl iged to sacrifice much 
the other on account of the difference of dis- 
sition, or for other reasons. . If in such a case 


forget his sufferings ſor a few moments, to 
ise and to warm his spirits, the wife rather 
abt to thank him for it, than to  distress hin 


0 4 


t the anxiety which she is wont to 3 for ; 
e reflection on the pledges of Wen t Jo- 


1dor btedly be 1 7 F 
VIII. Norutxe is more absurd, nor can 
me and miserable n the foolish idea that 


are wedded to 
ch ale) have a right to monopolize all the 


Ife speak with warmth and admiration of an- 
ach demands are doubly ridiculous and unjust, 


e husband, for instance, endeavour to exhila- 
te himself in the company of amiable people, 
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by foolish reproac yoke his 
_ tion, and to 4250 him to degpair 4 nd 
mission of actual inju rie. 
SIX. Tux choice of ouch 6 riends as wil 
of pleasnres and amusements must howeigl 
left to the heart and the taste of every-indind 
We have observed already, that a pet Set an 
larity of temper, disposition and taste is ni 
r y required for conjugal happinea | 
would therefore be an insupportable sl 
either party to be obliged to at 
these points entirely with en 
.other. It is already hard en i 
people to be deprived of the pleavareafal F 
with the partner of their life the noble andi 
_ elevating sentiments and impressions wid, 
produced in their mind by good books, the ' 
arts and the like, because her soul ig nat su 
tible of them; but to be obliged t ow | 
selves every gratification of that nature, 
regulate the choice of our friends and com 
tion according to the unfeeling whims of aj | 
verted head and a frigid: heart, and t ben 
ourselves of all the comforts that are cong 5 
to our disposition and way of thinking ul 
the bigbest e, of mental misery and 
than the torments of hell; and T need 


che civil constitution ng the head and . 
zctor of his — frequently is actuated 
mos tant reasons men . 

that connexion, to choose 5 
jon, or to take steps Which may appear - 
ar to those that are unacquainted with his 
vate motives, can be expected least to suffer 
nself to be controlled in such a manner. On 
contrary, it oontributes very much to render 
cial Life comfortable, if people who are united . _- 
ever by the most sacred ties, and bound to 
pre reciprocally their joys and sorrows, endea- | 
r to accustom themselves gradually to think 
| to feel congenially, and to render their taste 
rmonious ; and it is a proof of an almost 
tish stupidity, of a despicable indolence, and 
quently of the most vitiated will, if we, after 
ng been united .many years with eee | |\ 
le, polished, and loving being, still are as | 
drant, raw, callous and obstinate as we were - + 
fore. In that cage tranquillity of mind, peace 
d happiness can abide no longer with us after 
first rapture of love is evaporated, and ts 
fering party begins to be 1 of the: * 
ts defects, and of the happ ; 
bly would have regulted from a connexion 


real vas will 3 prodyjce: chal harmony, 
soul in reasonable and sensible people, if 
obstinacy or a revolting difference of f þ inki 
render the disparity Seravanailabley; bee N 
FX. Bur how are we to end. gin 
actual breach of conjugal fidelity? How ary 
to arm ourselves when violence of ten per, mi 
of 'self-dominion, seduction, the arts of y 
quetry, beauty and opportunities on * i 
hand, tempt us to break the matrimonial iv 
and on the other we are repelled by the 
roseness, bad temper, stupidity; Raki er 
formity or the advanced age of our 
This bank is not designed to be x mined 
morals ; I must therefore leave it to even u 
sible reader to solve this delicate query as i 
as he can, and to consider by what mea 
can acquire a proper dominion over his pt 
sions, and avoid dangerous opportunities al a 
temptations, which indeed is not so easi[yefſed 
in certain situations and relations as many ped 
may think, particularly if we be young. 1 
however say as much on this head as prop 
and the plan of this work will permit. 
If you be desirous to avoid the commigial 
an actual breach of fidelity, L would advise 


dt to accustom yourself ar d 
in the you 
Us, to voluptuousness, 'elremini 
mperance, and thus to f prevent 
nts and desires grow! oO v 
rther highly necessary for people 
> chaste, delicate and ee, in the dispensa- 
on of their matrimonial favours, to avoid dis- 
bt, satiety and faunish lust. A kiss is a 
and it will generally be the wife's fault if 
re husband be eager to obtain that kiss 
&hich he can receive without md and in an 
nourable way from the pure and glowing lips 
bis helpmate) from a stranger, contrary to 
s duty and the laws of decency, and vice 
. Should you perceive that your consor | 
charmed by the power of » novelty, -you . - 
ay turn that weakness to your advantage 
being more parsimonious in the dispen- 
tion of your matrimonial favours, and give 
new zest to conjugal desires by occasional 
ntinence and other impediments thrown i 
de way of your partner's sensual gratifications. 
XI. Ir undoubtedly is a most painful step to 
solve an union with a person who has been 
ar to us, and was once the idol of our wishes. 
man of sense, who knoys from experience 
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II 
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— 


to her own and her husband's ruin. But i 


from the — en of til winka n 
take all possible pains to reform and dean 
boy een e ay eure o that dit 

63 means 155 effroting tha 


18 which — ain an . tow 
ply if he find that his wife be inchned to deni 
from the path of her matrimonial duty. Hal 
and galling reproaches, and all manner of ys 
| lence will _ serve a wide dhe break 


| be rm to eee a ———— the roal 


wish to succeed, your endeavours to treat he 
with gentleness must be entirely unaffectah 
and not tinctured with the least S 
stifled indignation or secret anger; for it wil 
be entirely out of your power to reclaim her u 
ber duty if she ' perceive that your conduct 
the effect of art. Prudence requires farbe 


or SOCIAL 


at you should display — grief 4 


om ber matrimonial obli igations, and to avoid 


c afiem bert in the pursuit of her ne 5 e 
ad to alienate her heart more from you, be- 


ause some people find a pleasure i in — 
he passions of others, whereas no one that has 


he least spark of sen 
fiying pain. If you continue to pro 


ill have the satisfaction to 
Ihe goodness of your heart, to dee lere 


dich sbe causes you by ber weakness, and 
n only can you safely try the second means, 
nd remonstrate with her on the impropriety of 
er conduet. But if you really be desirous this 
tep should be crowned with success you must 
ever lose sight of the following rules? 


ryed, im press her with a favourable idea of 
pourself'; for if your erring wife has no regard 
Tr you, and suspects your heart or principles, 
Femonstrances will only render bad worse. But 


r you surprise her in the act of deviating 


0 fully e the _ nee of fretfulness 3 


ibility left can 1 in 
ceec in this 
gentle and prudent manner lor s some time, — 


yard, to. make her regret the pain and grief 


First of all you must, as we have 3 ob- 


if you have gained her good opinion, if she 


| rafely venture to speak a eue. admor 
n . to remind A n impre 


| You must remonstrate with her i in a x kinda 
affectionate strain, call her deviation by a get 
name, appeal to the many proofs mak, our $1 


| SF affection for her which sbe has received, pi 
41 out indubitable instances of her transgresi 


of her duty, as well as the under. ue 
quences that may result from a:continuationd 


1 it, and paint with lively colours che sufferng þ! 
1 which you have patiently borne, It is b 
ever absolutely necessary you should not do t 

in the presence of witnesses, but in private, i 

= spare her the pain of seeing her weakness e 

| posed; because every mortal is desirous to c 


ceal his faults from the world, and our heart 9 
volts and feels indignant sensations if others l 
informed, in our presence, of our weaknets u 
defects, Rage and bitterness are in that cn 
the usual consequences of such an imprudeſ 
indelicacy, I would further beg you to ben 
that you must select for such remonstrandl 
moments in which She. is in a ooqy hun 


pd the. Intent oh OY SL 


eee —— you be s0 


rating with your minguided consort J. must 
ot neglect to do justice to the. merits a 
le qualities which she still eee * 
nows the nature of the human heart will be 
ensible, that it is of the last importance to pay 
tention to this rule. Man wishes to be good, 
Ind his mind revolts at the idea of thinking 
bimself guilty. We are terrified at the charge 
f having rendered a fellow-creature miserable, 
eel ourselves degraded, and think that our whole 
haracter is ruined. Can you blame your wife 
her heart revolt in such a trying moment; 
nd will it not be necessary to remove or to 
prevent such an unſounded error? This you. 


vill do most successfully if you preface your 


er character, of the goodness of her heart and 
ther accomplishments that claim your regard ; 

I sbort, by doing justice to the merits, which 
he n and by eee her ee 


— 


very Sith ws his; serene cond ghomy hours; | 


ite to catch a propitious moment for remon- 


emonstrance by speaking of your wife's good 
hualities, of her talents, the laudable features of 


' 


1 Wind will Ragan anos by such a 
teempt to recal your erring oonsort to her dt 
though you should not succeed e 10 
: may wish; for at least you will render ber n 
1 cautious in her conduct, and have the u 
faction of having done on your part ever iq 
that love and prudence can require.” 1 q 
XII. The charge of an actial « commigg 
of adultery is highly av 1 and pregnant wi 
the most serious consequenoes; ; it 1 herefor! 
the sacred duty of every husband who think 
himself injured to inquire carefully and u. 
nutely, Whether it be ſounded merely on a. 
picion or on indubitable facts, before he tak 
any step to vindicate his marita rights, 1 
would therefore advise every one that thinks 
has reason to suspect his wife of disloyul pno 
tices, to take care not to give way to uf! 
presumption, and not to infer from the semi; 
partiality of his consort for another man, d 
from her predilection for the society of an i] 
complished stranger, that she is unfaithful 0 


. 
/ 


nsinuations and dubi 
ends, or on the — — goes! 
ven our Own experiences _— 12 * 
pious to us in such a mome 
observations have 04 ade 
atest circumspection and 8 5 for — 1 
en do-we find that we heard. and sam wrong, 
ind repent too late of our hasty judgn 
yen if you wife should grow rather cool in 
tion | with you, you would do R 
; taxing her immediately with an an improper 
Ntachment for another.y/ as pou _ frequently. 
be the effect of private sorrows or N 
ion, and sometimes of jour o conduct. 
Should you, however, think vou hare ouf. 
cient cause fon suspicion, it will be p n. 
Vu to institute the most impartial — 
nd to inquire only for such prooſs as admit of 
0 other interpretation. Justice and love aughi 
to be your only guides in that painful task; 
= these require you should interpret all ap- 6 
arances which excite your suspicion in the 
ost favourable manner, and with as much cha- 
ity as possible. While there is the least pos- 
bility to deduce unfavourable appearances from 


any other cause than infidelity, your own peace 


wee 177 you give vent to your 36 pp Doxitions f 
your wiſe to Er a — as may notuute 
to punish you by the commission of a ci 
which she otherwise, perhaps, would e 
horred. Such a cruel injury may also de 
the peace of an innocent heart for ever? W 
8 XIII. Bur how are you to act if you ⁰ 
be so unfortunate as to have e x 
of your consort's guilt ? In that ea , you f 
| nies prudence, and charity demand of 
to torment her by contempt; reproach 
scorn, or similar humiliating treatment. M 
what would it avail you? It would serve 
other purpose than to plunge her ee 1010 
guilt, and PU it reds out of _ "I 
v 


"oY 


al ber to virtue, and to: Save” ours 

and aun. e be ee e VLOG 
Therofors: avoid aids 3 wiv" erime, 
mplaining of it to others, and so exposing her 
public shame; because this would be the 55 
rest way of driving ber to despair, of cow. 
ming her in the prosecution of her criminal 
urse, and of N vr. mind of "your 
oy ildren. | 


Be generous and a to your fallen . 


rt; do not suffer your children or servauts to 
elect paying her the respect which they owe 
WE; and avoid as much as possible doing any 
Tal bs that could give her pain,” Py 10 


ge presence of strangers. 
Neglect no opportunity to regain her love by | 
ndness, by defending her person/against those - 
at speak ill of her, by paying a just tribute to 
r od qualities in her absence, by displaying 
eerene and chearful countenance in her pre- 
nce, and speaking to her in a mild and con- 
liating tone; by convincing her that you take 
lively interest in her concerns and sympathize 
ith her sorrows, by affording her every plea- 
re and comfort that lies in your power, hy 
dusulting ber on all affairs that concern ber; 


— 


— 


- 


7 a wiſe dale. 3 anfaitbful-4 to ber 1. 
| poty in Bis conduct. _ e 


3 matio 
most caoguine hopes wot: su 


155 vou Io . Py re 2 
these all attempts to recal her to her amy 
be fruitless. Should you be so fortanate ug 


are past, and 
conjugal embraces must derive from the lol 


"tional neatness in | your Sink and tv; King 


amine eee nen impa 


he e 


If 2 follow these rules vou may a 
of . a compre with 


succeed in your endeavour to rest 
virtue, your mutual love will undoubtedy 
stronger than ever, and the inerease of 
happiness will sufficiently atone for! all ft 
sufferings. It is but natural that this hold 
the consequence. Repentance of ber 7 mi 
e mutual joy at her reform a | 
recollection of the dangers aud soOrr FW 
d the additional relish which i 
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ac | 
on for, the troubles. 
. ich the reoorery.of ark 


Wo 3 
* 9 


an un 


2 of n duch, | 
73 — by, typ | 


dl; ard eie 7 


le I FI 
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merous "trials far, 80 
XIV. But whag ig _ | 
jtempts to recal a 5 
47 in vain? Int 
ain, VIZ. either to, yourself fro 
wy circumstances render 
necessary to endure. ing her fret 

aus to time. {7 
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e former step gugbt to be taken by 4 147 8 
at wie man /only.in enge his wife 
tended with public disgrage, or r 
able ruin of his Vds 3 if, the 
dren be in da eing ir 
ted by her bad ernie i n 2c 
I would 3 advise 
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| ef your ie 


geance, hurt yout 
stitution by 1 
you would expose) pn 


pf 
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0. would also advise ou. hot 
faithless consort, neither before? 
legal separation, that civility 
good breeding and decent 
her with the same 
ood to NNE a ming 


oY * 


not to injure the 
1 iving vent to pas jonate he: 
As, however, circumstances Wer 
tions may take place t wit w 1 render 100 
to avoid a ne aration from the gt 
and rather r to tine being with ber 


Mig the ene oft che lan, nobwithiu 


4 1 S 


me case p _— place: only: Hat 


| 8 by ha yorce of 
tune which they have to expe 18-1 
ily and the connexions of the: ewe 
1110 be so powerful as to ere to ruin you 
tirely. These and other I 0 
* pondered — —— a ow. 
ive step; and if ou find that a total xepira- 
In from your faithless partner w 

ended with more l Del 

an you have to e 
th her, prudenge ned gelfpreatouayion: emanc 
you to prefer the latter. 
In that — will act ical in concealing. 
e disgrace of the faithless wife as much as 
gible from the public, but particularly from 
ur Servants and children. Iweuld als advise 
u to avail yourself of evety propitiou 
nity that may offer itself to dee 
ur unfortunate. oon against ber lamentable 
fatuation, to represent to her in mild accents, 
t with lively colours, the dangerous conse- 
zences of her —.—. the infamy to which 
* 2 


n threatens 10 be In im the moot rue. 


cpect/ if, you: continue to live 


— FREE 
pg toes 
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the e, of an — IT moan 


we 1 ee 9:9b:10q be 


and ren that — 4 ee 
which he suffers from her — 1 
a wise and noble manner of prc 0 
doubtedly produce some he 
larly if the injured husband watch with > |; 


tional cireumspection over his vey in m 
becoming more than ever a'rigorous obgerial 
the laws of propriety and virtue, nd a ee 
ahildn an. example worthy of their imitation 

I. have. been thus particular with reg 


this momentous point, as the crime of ad 0 


des; the — — seems t 
to originate in its not . attended in 

b country wih C 
diy to a penalty pr —— W the eireum- 
ances of the seducer. Libertines and rakes 
e too willing to part with their money for the 
ke of sensual gratification to be materially - 
fected by the risk which they run in seducing 
e wife of an honest man; whereas solitary 
nfinement, transportation, or some publie 
ark of disgrace would more effectually servo 
check them in their libidinous Pursuits than 
e heaviest fines, We find that in countries 
here the vile seducers of married ar 
blicly branded with shame, or punisbed with 
ppriconment, the crime of adultery Ee" to 
less frequent than in this country. 
XV. Ax unlimited confidence ought to 
bsist amongst married people. But are there 
o instances at all in which one party may keep 
bnething secret from the other ? Undoubtedly 4 
ere are. As the husband is designed by na-. e 
re to be the counsellor of his wife and the 1 
ad of his family; as the consequences of every & 
nguarded step taken by his consort deyolve {1 
pon him, and as the laws make him responsible N 
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_ ; 5 8 * 
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er e civil body, and th 


more en the * bl gory ti, 
finally, as secresy is rather a 3 than a fe 
virtue, it may mor wine! Proper in 
wiſe to be close and reserved than i in * b 
band, and condealment and secresy towards 
head of the family may produce the w 
CONSEQUENCES, | The latter, on the-contrary, wi 
is more immediately connected with the zun 
frequently intrusted with secrets which he 
no right to divulge, and the communication 
which may embroil him with others, and 
is to direct 'the. whole house, and frequeal 
cannot submit the plan upon which he ach | 
the weaker judgment of his wife, but mus i 
low the dictates of his heart and reason wi 
unsbaken firmness, and pay no regard to l 
opinion of the multitude, cannot pos aj 
always as communicative and unreserved 251 
consort might wish. Difference of situ 
however may alter this point of view. hes 
men who would be reduced to the most l 
able state were they to take a single are job 
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mistrust wake e pla — dour 

mean in al 1 — being 2 
| peep. ecretly into the vate letters i 
ſe, or to open them clandestinely, to se 

r drawers. ade mmage her papers. 
zerable and ungentlemanlike practices will be 
very little or no advantage to him; for 
bing is easier than to elude the watchfulness 
a man with regard to injuries that must be 
72d, if once the bonds of mutual attachment 
destroyed, and the perplexities of delicacy 
d regard conquered. - Nothing is less difficult 
a wife than to deceive a husband whom she 
rectly knows, if she onee have lost all credit 
th him, and beside can conviet him of having 
quently given way to false suspicions, because 
passion makes him blind, and his mistrust and 


ousy provoke imposition. Deception is ge- 1 
rally the consequence of such an imprudent * 
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non; on the contrary, it Ny 
ch party should have its proper 
ſw It is n | 

fs if e wet en n 


* af tr eit 


* „ iI, FO py — e of 0 
re: concerns: I cannot. approy * x 
which is almost generally Sip tg 

ladies a eertain sum of money for he ugekeesl 
with w bich they are obliged. to ee iol 
fray all expences. This creates a-dividedi 
| Lerest ; the wife is reduced to oma 
vants and tempted to grow selfish, « | 
dave, is induced to think her husband 160 dai 


your ; 


polar — 775 
) — 8 — 1 75 


r if he wish for” nen W r 
ot to ask for it throngh fear of distressing his 
rife, I would therefore advise you to give dj 
rife (if not a cook, a —— or any other 
lomestic manage those concern -prope 
elong to the department of the nme 
jouse) a sum that is adequate to your circum- 
tances for defraying the expenees of your table, 
nd when that is expended not to look cross if 
he ask for more. Should you, however, find 
that she expends too mueb, prudence and ceco: 
nomy bid you to examine her accounts, and to 
onsult with her in what manner your expences 
an be rendered more adequate to your indoms. 
Jo not conceal. your circumstances from her; 
and allow her a small tamfortirhorent pleasures, 
dress and charitable purposes, of which 
onght to demand no account from her. 


vn. Econonr is one of the first requi- 
ies of conjugal happiness. Therefore should 


Hou have acquired a habit of dissipation in your 
unmarried state, prudence requires, above all 
king you should disengage yourself from it 


9 
N 


PE 2 wen may cx "I 
su his lite i in a — corn N of the elch 
„ eee his hands: but if had 


en by:be ceconom eee, loaks ma 
those of his family who demand from him ai 
port, attendance, education and Plenums 
then he do not know where to get bread ſot in 
morrow; or if his civic honour, his promoio 
and the edicblithment: of his childre | 


gree of splendour in his dress, and he has rew! 
dered himself incapable to do it; if his erediton! 
haunt all his steps, and attornies, jews, u 
usurers distress him day after day - then the ur 
fortunate man becomes a prey to ill- humour, 

bodily and mental diseases; despair seizes hi 
and grief preys on his vitals; he endeayours u 
blunt the keen edge of self. created misery Ij1 
abandoning himself to an incessant round d 
diversions and excesses; his conscience torturs' 
bis mind with pungent reproaches * the bitte 


of und er hi bis w. te f0ll w h 


wa acqtaintances look: — . a d 
els every rising ray of hope, and gloomy 

ob de a ey darken his brow ; his 
ends forsake bim, the ridicule of his enemies 
ortures his soul, and in that dreadful situation 
e is lost to all domestic happiness; the hapless 
nan is then mere anxious to 'shun the 
ociety of those whose peace he has ruined. 
Should therefore one party or the other be in- 
lined to dissipation, it will be advisable to put 
stop to the growing evil in time, and to con- 
de the management of all pecuniary affairs to 
hat party which can husband the purse best. 
It will also be needful that a regular plan should 
be formed, to repair the mischief which already 
bas been done, to execute it strictly, to daun all 
expences which are not utterly necessa 
to take care that something should be left for 
enabling the dissipating party to enjoy at least 
some pleasures, lest the restriction should be too 
onerous. 0 1 
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Te rms and lent of bis apes | 


tribute à mutual share to the r 
keeping, and to prevent one party” aon d ei 
maintained entirely at the cost 'of the ohy 
But if the dependance to which the podrerqul 
naturally will be reduced on that accou n 
not be avoided, it is more consistent wich m 
that the husband, being the head of the fun 
should contribute the larger share towards a 
porting it. A person who marries a nch / 
_ ought to take great care > to avoid | coming bf 
slave on that accout. ag 
- The little attention which is raid to thi us 
of prudence is the principal cause/ which & 
stroys the happiness of numerous families. 
my wife had brought me a large fortune wal 
be particularly solicitous to prove to her th | 
have but few wants; I would ineur 1 ery | 
private expences, and convince her a 
acquire by my own industry as moch E | 
I would pay for my board, and be only the 
ministrator of her fortune; I would ke! 
splendid house, because this is fit for rich pe 
but show her that splendour does not flatteriſ 
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The notion ol pn and judgment, w with 
e eee, manner. 1 The prudener 
1a husband ought to be of a quite ditkerent 
ature from what the wife should possess 3 and 
prudence be conſounded with knowledge af 
ie world, or even with learning, it would be 
adness to desire that the other sex should rea- 
ze as much of it as men. A wiſe ought"to 
ses an esprit” de derail; a finesse, a certdin 
gree of innocent dexterity,” ojreumepection, 
it, gentleness, plianoy and patience which the 
ele sex do not always possess in the Wine 
easure. The: beben, on the other hand, 
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it will be better if the husband or the wite 
rieb? I must ere 4s wy ogy r 


But if the — to ebe ry ore 
naturally will be reduced on that acc 1 1 * "Its 
not be avoided, it is more consistent wich nam 
that the husband, being the head of the family 
should contribute the larger share towards up 
porting it. A person who marries wi = 
_ ought to take great care to ge becor ing 
slave on that account. * 22115 OY 
The little attention which is paid to th 0 
of prudence is the principal. cause which d 
stroys the happiness of numerous families, 
my wife had brought me a large fortuneT coal 
be particularly solicitous to prove to her th 
have but few wants; I would ineur very 
private expences, and convince her that I ul 
acquire by my own industry as much as I wan 
I would pay for my board, and be only the ## 
ministrator of her fortune; I would keep! 
splendid house, because this is fit for rich peo 
but show her that splendour does not flattern 


F * 
"4 
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|. nity, that L can be as happy it I bave but | 
er as if I had twenty; that I do 
ot want being waited upon3"that'l Abe ven 


10 80 fast, as her 20ach: n 
wo 1 exercise the 1 1 4 husband, 


a th wit? — small 
ee * neee TY m 
Wat iE e 53: 27 OTE 

The e dence and 
its relations and modifications, i not always 
understood in the same manner. The prudence 
of a husband ought to ee quite diffe 

pature from what the wife should possess ; and 
{ prudence be conſounded with knowledge af 
he world, or even with learning, it would” be 
madness to desire that the other sex should rea- 
ize as much of it as men. A wiſe ought to 
possess an esprit de detail, a finesge, a certain 
legree of innocent dexterity, oireumepectionh, 
vit, gentleness, plianoy and patience which the 
male sex do not always pong in the same 
azure, The Yaodgnd, on the other band, 
3 


5 * the w 48 4 ait! 0.3 K 4 
1 ho take $45 queation in a more gen 
| B _W netne: "Ut be beter fe 
1 possess Veake intellects and b 
= share af knovlter in natters which mu 
4 the-warkl; or the air 1 "_ without hea 
tion, that it is almost impossible a Hanh ! 
be governed well if the wiſe bear an ab 
sway. There may be exceptions, bot L 
of none. By this observation, howeyer I 5 
not mean to reflect I rer 


eise over the heard 5 their: bu dna 
could blame a deserving wife for une! 
powers to that purpose, and whät r 
man is not sensible that he eee yaa 
gentle corrections 2; That exclusive arbin 
way. of, which we were spcaki ng, Seems 10 | 
diametrically contrary from the order of natal 
A weaker constitution of the body, an inn 
predilection for gratifications that are less lastil 
whims of all sorts which oſten fetter Bd 
ending on tay, most important o: . 


— 


reer her gu ard 
othing however is more absurd than if t 
er and stronger party be — itse| 
e protection of the weak and less wise. La 
eminent mental accomplishments act, t 


dose stupid husbands; the inevitable conse- 
ences of such an improper and impruden 
vice are disgust, confusion, and the Wee. 
the public. Men who are 80 poor in spirit as 
t to be capable of acting the part of the nias- 
r of the house properly, would do better to 
main single all their life than to render them- 
'6 a laughing-stock to their children, their 
mestics and neighbours. I knew a weak 
ince, whose consort exercised such an abso- 
te control over him, that once when she had 
dered her carriage to be got ready; he sneaked 


9 the court yard to ask the coachman, If 


nde knew whether he was to be of the party.” 
dl eh a disgraceful rant of authority renders 2 
L | 2 | 


die design 0 — ta otection; 


e 3 ee to üben own. ws hah ö 


a desire for: eee to e e * e. 
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8 — bes comen manic a 
thing until he has-beld a aug 5 


deny bis authority © even Poa bid Gi tohig 
sort. Even the female sex ape way 


. — ien 
afraid of going into a compariy where hoy hb, 


8 . "No Neue. hatin 
be the favourites of fortune baue frequenily 
struggle with secret sufferings, no matter 
Self-created. Very few wives have gufßch 
spirits:' patiently. to bear misfortunes, % r 
2 — W 00 


ing! ce ee of the state > 1 matter 
ght be, were the z1FCums anc es n res 
t they are, or even sometimes by ill timed 
* djs 268... If therefore it be any- 
nl "oagible-t0 conceal trifling misfortunes from 
r . (adverse incidents of an important 
ture very: seldom ad it of it,) rather lock up 


ur uneasiness in 


his tenderness a sharer in his sorrows; and 
o would not conceal his grief and expose him · 
f ingly to the Storms of adversity, if the dis- 


ders his burden more onerous? But should 
vridence involve you in great distress, or 
lict you with pungent pains which admit of 
concealment; should the iron rod of unre- 
ting fate or powerful enemies persecute you, 


leayour to sweeten the bitterness of the cup 
misery which the faithful partner of your life 
empty with you! Watch over your hu- 
pr, lest you should add to the affliction of the 


Fur heart grows too heavy, and there ease your 


nd. by prayer and giving vent jo your tears. 
OL, 1. « 


1 heart besides, it is no 
nsolation to a sensible man to make the object 7 


ure of his distress be not only useless, but 


then summon your whole firmness, and 


ocent ! Retire to your own apartment when 


j 
; 
i 
| 


this wort K Endes, d no > pil yt 4 th 
Smit U et £4 of nifeviation; N 8 
heroism in the struggles againtt wife! 
attended with a 5 Which rats wh NM 
ng edler boten als com 
lation to othefs elevates our heart in un ue 
ing degree, and conveys an unspeakable til br 
to the mind. am speaking from expert 
XXII. We have laid it down às april 
that a perfect harmony of thinking an tonp 
is no necessary requisite of matrinie 
oo; It cannot Were be denied, n 
state of a married man is a very lamentabka 
if the wife take no warm interest at all in 
ters which appear important, and are inter 
to the husband. We are truly miserable f 
must look out among strangers for sywmpithin 
|  $harers in our innocent enjoyments ald 
rows, and in every thing that occupies our m 
and heart. I Pity the man Whose e 


ee The ——— I can give to un⸗ 


Job's specific, to abstain from 5 
b words make no impression, and to aid all 


ight enrage him beyond measure 
in to the danger of seeing bis wito's stapi· 
iy publicly ridiouled 1 This will enable bus 
| enjoy, at least, a tolerable Share of butt 
appiness. 

But what is to be ns if Fats. or ou Wn. 
should have chained us for ever to © being, 
ho, on account of ber moral defects or even 
er is undeserving of the love and regard of 
000 people; if our consort imbitter our life 


le jealousy: ox 


V envy; avarice, Or U 1 228K 


Nc artful heart, or be 


rtunate husbands of this class nen 
b amendment is to be expected, (o lent, pr 


portunities that cauld oncerian scenes which 


j2 moroge and vicious temper, and distress us 


dhe render herself oontemptible by a false 
yFLIVER. a to brutisþ Just and | 


£ *& 
4 * 
Ly . 
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drunkenness ? I need not to obe 
an honest man may be ir y involeg 
such a labyrinth of woe, if love: Hlind his ul 
ful judgment; as Wer, most vicious disptid 


the most ee md: It is a or 4 er 
well known that many a husband by impua u. 
management occasions the shooting vp of | 
and bad habits, the seeds of which lie concall 
in the heart of his wife. It would 9 
me too far from my purpose, were were 1 tn oli. 
rules how to act in every individual situatind 
this kind—T shall therefore make vi 1 
general observations on that head. In res 
of such a nature we must pay particular rg rep | 
to the preservation of our own peut; 0 of 
children and domestics, and to the pukl 6 
Concerning ourselves, I would adyise ever u 
that is reduced to such a lamentable situg 
not to have recourse to complaints, reproach 
and quarrels, if he see that there be no hq 
left of correcting his vicious consort, hut to u 
with as much privacy as possible, such remeuſ u 
as reason, probity and honour shall point outs 
the most efficacious. Act after a well - dige 
plan, devised with as much coolness of temp 
as possible. Ponder well whether a "OP? 


g necessary, or by whatever 1 means you 
n render your situation tolerable, if it cannot 
ameliorated, and do not suffer yourself to be 
jyerted from the prosecution of the measures 
du have adopted by the semblance of amend- 
ent or caresses. However, never degrade 
urself so far as to suffer your being tempted 
the heat of your temper to treat your con- 
1 with harshness and severity; for this would 


ith additional strictness the more frequently 
bur wife transgresses her obligations; thus you 
reserve a good conscience, which is the best 
pd firmest supporter in every misfortune— 

Vith regard to your children, domestics and 
be public, prudence bids you to conceal your 
Miction as much as possible. Discord between 
arried people has always a bad influence on 
te education of their children. Therefore; if 
pu cannot conceal , your displeasure at your 
pnsort's temper and conduct, the happiness of 
our children requires you should separate your- 
If rom them, and intrust their education to 
be Skilful hands of a stranger rather than let 
bem be witnesses of your conjugal dissensions. 
The domeatics of a married couple, whose dis- 
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adding fuel to the flame, and render your 
tuation worse. Finally x perform your duties 


5 


—— . — — ͤ — 
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cord breaks out in oben aa are ag i 
apt to revolt against the laws of 8wbordin 
| fidelity and candour ; parties are forined; f 
talebearing is encouraged ; the 180 are 
avoid quarrelling with your wife iti the pre 
of your servants. If buble dissensionb pri 
among married people, the innocent pa 
well as the guilty forfeits the regard e of hi 
| tow-citizens, which ought to put you ji 
{fied not to communicate your? don on ; 
(48 XXTV. Officious friends, old we _ ; 
| wad cousins are very apt to interfer 
occasions. But suffer no person ba 
intrude upon your domestic concern y 
Four leave. Repel all such officious 1 
with manly firmness. People of a godd d 1 
sition are reconciled without the interfertne! 
a mediator, and upon malignant minds his bg 
efforts will have no influence. Pray that beat 
may not curse you with one of those aqui 
mothers-in-law who pretend to know © 
| thing 8 better than their children, * fat 


"oy ron bowerer, v k ne have 
ined such a baneful piece of kuriture alan 


8 the firs —— attempts to | fo 
ie affairs, to repel her pious services 


e Bat chere af 
% consorts of — children with tus ma- 
ternal tenderness, give them the best advice, 
and therefore ought to be esteemed a valuable 
acquisition, and venerated as guardian an gels ot 
2 beloved and amiable wife. _ 
| Quarrels between husband and wiſe ought 
generally to be settled by themselves; or should 
matters have proceeded too far, before the pro- 
per courts of justice, all intermediate instances 
are dangerous, and all mediators and protectors 
of the suffering party chosen from among 
Strangers do more harm than good. The hus- 
band ought to be master in his on house, be- 
ing thus ordained. by nature and reason He 
must by no means suffer this dominien- to be 
yrested from him, and even maintain his ground 


| wch a manner as may terrify hes from making 
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cable pre to persons of tha - middle ach 1 * 
ple of high rank and great wealth are but m 
susceptible of domestic happiness, live genen 
on a very ceremonious footing with their a 
sorts, and therefor are in want of no oe 
1 (hides; 480 as 5 they . e 

of morals of their own, they will find in be 

| chopte but wh little that suits nn Ke 
* nee be 


* * * 
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: of is difficult, if not e a oon 
reasonably with people who are in low thy 
are as unfit for social conversation as those vi 
are intoxicated; they live only for tba idol 
and care little or nothing for anything che. = 
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ject 'of 2 nderness without yawn 
nd you may be sure to 2 their good: . 
you can prevail upon yourse to sd on Lach | 
asions an interest for their concerns, | 
e 4% 7 by their follies and eccentriciti 
> their love should be kept _ 


tem, or appear to have any know ol 3 
dassion, though the whole town be —— = 
he secret (which is often et ase) 

not to irritate their jealousy. Bi CY: VNN 
This being all that I have to ye on this oy | 
ct, except a few 'collateral remarks, which 1 
eg leave to subjoin, viz.—If you wish for a 
judicious friend who is to assist you with his 
advice, or to interest himself in your behalf 
yith firmness and unshaken diligence, ybu wi 
de sadly disappointed in choosing a person ho 
in love. If on the contrary, you be desirous 
o meet with a 1 and sentimental 
fend, wbom Fog ap to whine: and sigh 
With you, to lend you money without demand- 
Ing securi ty, to eee to your works, to 
assist you in relieving the distressed, in pacify- 


compan) in pour follies, or in 


5 - 
3 1 


nn of a meet in thei dir cone 1 
SS  tionwiththe object of their wishes, as it 
| be to desire a madman to rage in vente ol 
person who ene the tooth-ache b row | 


it . be bene that hogs people: wi 
attention to the dictates of reason. 10 Fe 31/0 

§ HI. The first love creates -; 
volutions in the manner of 
ET: -- whole nature of man. A person wha need 
in love can form no idea of the bliss 


Aled icy his ron an — love wide dif. 5 
nt females, will not indeed find it difficult 
0 N his sentiments on a projpitivus 4 
portunity, if he should feel inclined once 1 
7306 his devoirs at the shrine of Love; an- | 

the coquette knows well enough what vavwyr 
he must return on such an occasion: she pre- 
tends at first not to believe that be is serious, 
pprehends that the gentleman is going to d- 
ert himself at her expence, that the reading f 
wels has turned his brains, or if he urge his 
uit with more importunity, and she thinks It 
ime for her to be convinced by degrees that he 
in earnest, she beseeches him in the first in- 
tance to spare her weakness, and not to betray 
ber into a confession which would make her 
blush ; then the enraptured lover offers to press 
e sweet charmer to his heart, and protests he 
5 the happiest creature in the world, but the 
tended fair one solemnly assures him that she 
nll never permit sueh liberties to be taken with 
er, and very gravely reminds him that the 
ps of probity and honour require that he should 
spare her weakness, while she dispenses her ſa- 
ours with the most frugal economy to enjoy 


Fa pw romance the adn avid if not 
will serve to 0 protract aer scene 0 


3 ad nced two, { 
sound and Ades reer notwithat tand 
the apparent cruelty of their charmer. 1 
The case i is different with two innoc = heart 
who, being warmed the first tim W 
fire of love, wish to giye vent to their bligi 
and guiltless sensations, and yet cannot til Wt 
courage to declare by words what their can In 
gestures have so frequently and plainly cxprexs 
The young man looks tenderly at dhe eien ' 
his love. She blushes; her looks betray anus 
easy and flurried mind when he conyerss 
long or with too much apparent freedom, vii 
another female; —indignation flashes in 1 Toy 
eyes, he scarcely can refrain from giving wel 
to his anger, if with a smiling countenance lf 6 
whisper something to a styfnger, and his eve 
action upbraids the 3 less maid tbe) 


Wh, 


ny is felt; immediate satisfact 
e offensive converts n ae er rimi- 


wm 
* 


ted ; the reconciled loves 
ir one by a tender smile, an 


eerfulness, accom panied wi ich the most lively 
Niesof jocundity and good 7 * 


each other . Se the ROY 


vole word what they feel for each other. Both 
ties however are anxious for an occasion of 
ming to an explanation; the — op- 


esure of the hand, when a still more favour- 
le unexpected occasion again offers itself, but 
ither dare to ter their sentiments; they are 


med, and tremblingly delay coming to an 
clirdissement, although their passion be the fa- 
g of the whole town; and the object of the vilest 
persion. When at 1 wo * onfes- 


veloped his brow are —— As 


made by the eyes for the next at diy: ; the lovers 
—_— beg pardon, exculpate their e con e 


d er have not Gon: declared * — 


tunity offers at last, presents itself repeatedly, 
ad both suffer it to escape unimproved, or at 
ost only betray their sentiments by a tender 


oughtful, doubt whether their love be re- 
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caro little for all the world; are blind tothed 


less as this? Can any other — 


dreadful evil: that destroys all p 


Fares eng roger 
electrifies, as It were, the hols fra 
we begin first to live entirely for. 


servations and deaf to the whispers of il 
are near us, are happy in every e 0 
the objeet of our tenderness is present, 9 
the frowns of misfortune by her side, wi 
not that sickness, poverty and oppneasion mij 
overtake us on the flowery path of vg gel 


peace with all the world, e be 


comforts of lfe-—You who have seen 
'blissTul times, gay ! is it possible to ft 
sweeter, happier dream? Is obe F all. the Wh 
tastic joys of life so innocent; natural and hu er 


$0 unspeakably happy, 80 gay and peace 


What a pity it is, that that blizsful stateof 1 


chantment cannot last for ever, and that 
awakened but too freque wh n * 


from that Elisean trance? 1 34; A do 


IV. In the matrimonial Ante jealous) 


ness, and every quarrel may be attended 


e 
hort quarrels, and such scenes serve to cement 
e union more strongly. But dreadful is the 
on and you ought to trems.. 
at the vengeance of a woman whose love 
hi 'soorned, or for whom your heart has 
une continue to oe 


r be — Ma wanton dosires, y 
caprice 1 She will persecpte' you with — 
e, and no kindness on your part, no forbear- 
nce, no secrecy with regard to your former 
onnexion, nor all the civilities which you pay 
er in public will save you from the dire effects 
ber frantic passion, eee e 1 nn eee 
art to fear ũln. N 
{V. Mys06yN18Ts: declam a thi the | 
ir Sex do not love half 80 faithfully and firmly 
man does; that: vanity, curiosity, delight in 
dmantic adventures, or the calls of sensual 
nts are the only charms which attract them 
our sex, and chat we can count on female 
| flity only While we can gratif) one or the 
ther of these passions and Propensities, aas time 
d occasion require; while others are of a dif- 
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| Scorning all difficulties and dagen 0 - 
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maintain t that: the arest . and mos , ACTE:: 1 1 
destitute of all sensual desire, NaF ven of a 4 
sion, can "animate only a female bosbm inf 
intire fulness. I leave those to de ecide on 
merits of this subject, that possess a 
knowledge of the female heart than. myself. 
shall not venture to give my opinion on tl” 
delicate point, though I have been an atteni 
observer of the other sex during a long and 
quent intercourse with them. Thus much bh 
ever I can presume to maintain, without inn n 
to either sex, that men cannot pre tend 2 
colour of truth to surpass women 
fulness of love. The history o 
affords numerous instances of Wo 


Ag 


firmness to their lovers. I know. of no great 
felicity'than that which: flows from such a0 w. Wo 


attached with the most surprising and u 4 


no women; the w man r 
= the 3 change; we. * 
dns, produced by as iperiour degree of ai 
le qualities, \no matter: whother they be venl 
; imaginary, can supplant the li: 


ances of infidelity are more 


ticed and make less noise than those of ſemale 
constancy'; we are more difficult to be fet- 
red for ever than the other sex, and it would 


uses of this phenomenon, did not the Ji ope 
e present 7 nn ne fr * di 
6 point. i²•mꝶ I6643-SI8-> 
FV. Tzvz and cong iba bomb anjoy — 
e blessings which attend it, and reſtains not 
ly from priding itself with favours received, 


e whole extent of its happiness. That period 
which we have not yet disclosed our love by 
ds, though we understand the mystie mean- 
g of every glance and every look of the be- 
red object, affords the happiest moments of 
bngenial and pure felicity. Those Joys arg 
VOL, I, R 


ES 


it the liveliest senti- 
gents; but Tam almost tempted to 25 that 


nongst men than —_ women, but are legs 


deed be an easy task for me to state the 1 1 4 


t also scarcely dares to acknowledge to itself 


j 
1 
| 
i 
| | 
1 
7 
p 
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without ae 
standing · The delicacy of our feelings 4 


whioh- lose their greatost Walde, And gan : 
longer be regiprocated with we 


be requested, or fi be vale abatiit ie gra 


dove how SE important such 252 


life with a being who appeared in di g us 
blended by passion, to ie giſted with equi 
which experienceandthe light of saber me zasondl 


Self unspeakably misera 


11 DDr nene : 
"Wu 8 I Sa od G4 c , N i * 
00 ating far. dem Wage mig 


quently prevents us flom speaking of fi 


they are made antes 75 di 
grant silently 
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e B Us Th I ES EM 
VII. IN those 1 in whiah the hex 
but too apt to run away with the-undergtandug 
many a thonghtless young: man lays dle bon 
Rion af biodfuture, misery by a rah promt 


and that this is the most difficult, .dangenl 
and indissoluble of all obligations: which yea al 
take upon ourselves. He unites: himelf 


cover tohim to have been merely d b 
400 late he perceives: that he bas render m 


\ 


| (ances; or he does not consider wet, ty 


life, FE is . as © na 5 edt 


1omed to feet all the Yows'of adverse fate with 
double force; 3 Qr he rea | 
eyes be opened before the indiss 
tied, and then he is t ortured by the reproaches 
of a polluted consoi Dat of OED 


{ mental intoxication ? As for che rest, I refer 
y readers to the XIV and XV epic of the 


following chapter. FRO 
VII. Ie. love and intimacy bave attached 


on to an amiable woman, and your bonds should 
de dissolved either by adverse fate or incon- 
gtanoy and fickleness on one part, or any other 


act ungenerously aſter the conyexion has oeased Sed 

Do not suffer yourself to be tempted to take 2 
dsgraceful revenge, nor to make an improper 
us of letters and the confidence that was 


the obaracter of a female who onge was dear to 
bis bra, wi the ante n pt. of Te honest 


eren am ee owe — hs fayour to accom- 


20 + 


plisbed women, en 1 ; edlen and geli- 


Cacy | 


BY 


beloved wife with want and sorrows, and 


3 his .pramize, if his 
NO SOD 


wber advice and prudent coungel f in the moment 


cause, the laws of honpur demand of you not P 4 


in you. The man who is capable of aspersing f 
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Biss we proceed Kaz 1 mut Vu 6 


defects of the female character in general, z bb 
nowise meant to depreciate the numerous ll 
qualities which we discover not only? in ind 
duals, but also in the whole sex. 1 0 be Silenth 
respect of the former in order to give the great 
lustre to the latter is the practice of a venal fh 
terer, a part for which I profess m yself _ 
"unqualified, | Most writers however, W 0 wel 
of the female sex, seem to be particularly Solid 
tous to descant only, on their ' defects, vii 
stem likewise equally, militates against if 
Purpose. An authour who writes, on the' „ 


2.75." & 9. 


off 
- 


those defects which we must tolerate and 
J if we wish to preserve « Social Happiness. ib 0 
sex, every rank and age, and every individil 
character is subject to a variety of defects win 
are 80 intwined with his nature as to a] ie 


ok 4 


bberent. scope 
hould. e of dem as . as my — 
5 n os ! t. 8 | 


0 the virtues 3 — the conversation 
tween men and women, old and young people I 

e wise and wane — the e the —_— 
nd Tg less | 


pense 6 its een Tee 2 ich by 
f preface to this subject. set a 
II. Nornixe is more e to give the 
act polish to the education of a en man than 
be conversation with virtuous a om 
women, Their society serves to the 
ugh edges of our character and to mellow our 
emper. In short, the man who has never been 
onnected with females of the better class is not 
ny deprived of many of the purest pleasures, 
but also will have little success in Social Liſe; 
nd I should not like to be connected by the 
bonds of friendship with a man who has a bad 
ppinion and speaks ill of the ſemale ger! in ge⸗ 
eral, I have spent the happiest hours of my 
iſe in the society of amiable women; and if 1 
ave any commendable qualities, or if aſter 
laving been deceived so frequently by men and 
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ment haue not expelled benevolends and h. 
fan Soul, Een — wende 10 re 


which can be learnt only of thenmsolves;'anl 


in ingratiating himself with them; e ee P 


we bivternces,: 8 veration and oy 


PRA N — p 


4+ HE Wonen — 2 N bi 
disoerning those men Who sympathise 'vith 
them; feet interested in their conversation; an 


oan areommodate themselves to theit' tone. WI" 
Should be very unjust were we to maintain tn Wh: 


personal beauty only can protuoe lieh hee 
sitms upon their minds; the' conttury-Being fr. P" 


quently the cases I 9 wen dl l 
most striking personal appearance | 
unsuccessfol with the fair sex; whills n. re 
ſorm is fur from being handsome are'gren'fi 

vourites with them. Fhere is a peculiar mei 
of- rendering ourselves : agreeable to the 8 


the man who is ignorant of it will never sue 


ever his personal and mental accomplisbinentsbe 
Wen are men 8 hamefullyabube dere 


thdebchat a are — with adult daughters a 
being allowed at all times free access n 
suspectin 8 fair, having first aequired ee 

1 


nitted to sport the most 


ep La "The abüse CY a. art 
Joes: urn W its rope 


ee into unman | 89 2 fa 
hut neither so great mv $0 prticulay n at 
ract public notice, or demand great 


ll en. polite marks of attention on n 
xcasions, which 8carcely admit of thanks, an 

equently convey no obligation, seem to: 0 
ree is bn pretension, yet nevertheless are under- 


which is understood and felt by a tender and 
ensible heart without requiring the assistance 
pf words; à nice delicacy in displaying certain 


must never degenerate into impudent and vul- 
gar familiarity ; at times a look of soſt melan - 


orders” neither on the sentimental nor the ad 
renturous ; modesty without timidity'z: i 3: imtre - 


FTT... e c ˙ —_ 


lance! „ eee am 
zanton: jokes, and ö 
rently — with. opportunities . : 


"all-tincturs of female: goutlenes, , though, not | 


por yet $0: private an 


wad and valued; a kind of ocular language, 
though. very different! from amorous ,oghngs 


choly ; a certain romantic} enthusiasm Which 


pidity, courage and as 3 agility of body, 


ſentiments; ada and open conversation, Which 
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| skill, nim 
think, are me 


fair Sex. Ft 74 4 n 1.8 -£ 11 W. 4 AJ 8 2 i e i ts | 


IV. TRE tow R 
tar 1 


tion, and the "beli f chat hn man is a b. bat 
n affe 8 wo is also imp anted by nat 


F 


For this reas een ladies ee nd gent jp 
77 di on feel à kinc -of aemion from 1 + 


= habitual and lasting -infirmities, which impel tte 
doe free use of bodily and mental faculties u 
1 indoubtedly deprive you of the affection at 
= | even the most chaste-and modest woman. 
Tn ladies have frequently: been 1 
outed-of feeling a particular interest ſor ibs 
tines and rakes. ' If this be true, I cannot 
why it should be co very reprehensiple as ff 
seem to think. If the consciougness of ther 
innate weakness render them more tolerant 
we are, this does honour to their heart: hows | 
ever, it is but just to confess that we are actunt b 
frequently by envy to censure. such happy IF 
minals ; whereas we are secretly pl 


rm 
- th» a 


ld 1 them only on x paper and ; on be 


| bern e ion, which tells ws 


ae ya energy dich — rn 
; for the rest, it has been observed als move 
dies are mere . 0 lenden, a and 


8 


vl women. elt Hine nend er N 
VI. Tust aller obser ee e 

nd elegance of dress serve very much to re- 
ommend us to the 2 and that they are 
ery keensighted in di discovering n 
ttention in these parti 


101 lars. 22 N. TAS 92 | 

VII. Avorp paying homage i in a ch 
anner to several ladies at one time and in the 
nme place, if you be bent on obtaining the 
ffection and favour of an Er female 3 
hey will forgive us trifling acts of faithlessness, 
ay, they will sometimes like us the better on 
bat account; but at the moment in which we 
re speaking to them of our sentiments, we must 
xl what our lips utter and show that they are 
he sole abject and cause of our sensations. All 
6 over if they perceive that we address our ten- 
ler discourses to every woman who comes in 
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the same pretensions, should e um 


ing er — ene which! N bio 


+ vn awd her children, or any other pr. 


— 


their eirele, we must: give up all ideas 90 n 


— partenlar- care: W < * * 


sence of a lady who pretends: to superidum tas Wor 


cee aide rhainiiad accompbisbme My 
— if the rer. "bf: hank 1 Ne 
e conscious O heit item 


are apt to wish nf! bes nie 5 
matter whether it be on acc 
you perocipe: in che! — ——— lis 


Tbe ladies have SOMEtinesi | . lee 


his, 41 ee difficult» to know 
lat ideas they have of —— es and bow 
bcener and: — — motlie 

D088e88 grace, ene of eports 
ent; a- third! delights tor be told" that her 
tures express a great deal of meekness and 
od) nature; another wishes to be thonghs 
tm, manty and high- spirited; one . 
ok very sickly and nervous, while anothe 
dioes to be told that she bas a healthy and en 
ppearance. This weakness 1s trifling and in- 
Wocent; and you will do eee 

ourself to sueh singularitie. 

1 IX. Moser ladies wish to be concgmly | 
used, and an entertaining companion is fre- 
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mgaging' in idle talk. Ne subject, however 


raise, if it be uttered in a proper manner. An 
ged matron will not be angry with you if you 
liscover traces of former beauty in her features; 
Ind many a. mother of adult children will not 
em it an offence to be mistaken for her 
aaghter. It is generally a dangerous matter 


nd grave man whose conversation is- graced 


| of 22 N 6 : 
* PP * — 


„more or k schal 1e1 
are pleased to shine, but -wome art 
— we nourish their vanity; from their in 
fancy, and but seldom give them an pp 
nity of e their: ow defecty in a pu 
r „ d ee eee e 

§ X. nee is a eisen e 
female character, and prudence requires wilil”* 
should pay some attention to it in our come 
tiob with the other Sex, and endeavour * 
yoke; to amuse and ann ircumstan 


. 


require. It is most singular to ob 
this propensity sometimes will carry then 
Even the most compassionate of their * 
frequently an irresistible desire to see scenes 
| horror, executions, operations and the like, Un 
hear | horrid stories and to view. objects wii at 
the firmer man cannot behold without = 
For this reason they are, in general, -partieulh 
ſond of reading such novels, and to Sο,m 8d 
plays as are crowded with horrid incident is 
| N 


| Se a d 
Wecr ets of others and to pry 


heir neighbours, though eee en N 


A. 
ae 


e = s _ 4 
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he are actuated. Lord Ches — fie 
prin ratiate vi * 


AE 
Nn vg 


hy — with 4 Ren pry Are not 
omen more discreet than men N56 Al | depends | 
pon the object of the seer * 15 9898 

$ XI, Even the most exce 


istent at all times than 
tes from the greater irritability of their ne 


rom the weakness of their frame, which expose: 


e have no notion. Be not therefore asto- 


meet every day with the same degree of sym- 
athy and love in the object of your affeotion. 


put take care not to intrude upon them in such 
moments of irritability and ill-temper, to tor- 
nent them with your wit or to offer unseason- 


NG cx nr . ⁊ð _MM & 3 


= 


ousy be not always the motive Cetera 


nore changeable in their humours and less con- 
men in general. This 


vhich renders them easier to be affected, and 
hem to many unpleasant sensations of which 


ished, my friends, if you think you do not 


gear patiently with these transient humours, 


ew eee en 5 a ging 
tines to those persons who am d 
to them. This also is the effect ef f 
amour, and not of a bad and n 
sition. If you bear these trans hu 
bumour with patience and 1gaod-ai: 
are careful :to avoid widening; ithe-1trif 
ference into a formal breach by passionate 
havicur, the fair tormentor will in 
the injuries which you suffer 1 
kingness, and . 08 n on 4 
ito: her affection. | cir bro £3} 
XIII. In —_ 40d all petty: +rmden 
and differences with the other sex we mut 
them the triumph of the moment, and be 
ful of not exposing them to ridiculegß ber 
nity for this would never forgive us. 
S XIV. It as almost needless to repeat k 
what has been asserted already 50 a, 
the resentment of an * — and 1 


; yoman is 3E ca adruy, 1 1 
a gon means eee eee. — 
;t man, by hom they nonatve themsches 
ban been offended, how implacahle their 
ed is, and in ho unnan .and-Hegradimgin 
anner they sometimes e eee — | 
ngeance. 'The author of thi observation has 
inful degree. — -single ar ao — 4 
is early youth, by which the ꝓride: and vanity = 
fa woman, who hall »injuved him first, ore 
ffended, was the cao of his meeting wich in- 
cmountable difficulties and opposition mhere- 
— afterwards was obliged, by! his fate, to 
Ply for assistance and protection. The fiend- 
ke mdlignity of that man instigatedl 6 
iators of the blackest cast to2precede him with 
be ſoulest aspersions, to oppose all his actions, 
nd to ruin every plan which che formetbfor:the 
cnefit of his family. Phe greatest ꝓrudendce 
| circumspection were ineapable to ward off 
effects of her hatred, and even his public 
eknowledgment that be eee än- 

ry which he had offered AY 18 
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1 SXV. A PHILOSOPHICAL treatise Profess | 
Meiners on the question, Whether it bei dl 
| our power to fall in love, or to resist the i aun 
| ence of a 22 at p 1 re leave Mn: :; 


| _ any a ything new on the n means we mz 


 tornientoe, — us when we reli . 
3 . of it, and in 


I co nm 0} 


1 20 ct 1 801 neti 
8 aountable obstacles i In the c Y i £ 
e noblest and tenderest eee, . 
useful, particularly for a perso 
giſted with a lively temper; and a w varm ir 
nation, to endeavour to obtain a certain de- 
ee of dominion over his sensibility and feel- 
bs, and if he find himself unequal to the task 
to flee the temptation. To be beloved and 
capable of returning love for love is extremely 
tresing to a feeling heart ; it is a dreadful 
uation to love without having any hope of 
cess; and it is sufficient to fill the heart 
th black despair when we are doomed to reap 
fidelity and imposition for faithful and un- 
Wunded affection. The man who has found 
t infallible means to obviate all this, bas dis- 
rered the philogopher's stone confſess 1 
not; and en no other than zien 
ght. | e 
1 XVI. There are e villains * Jews 80 little | 
ard for the virtue, probity and peace of their 


— as not to n seducing in- 
Vol. I. 


famous doplicity of "mw 


to every-one that has as Ars bar 
| honour and justice left in bis b. 
those that are entirely destitute of theos fo 
 T do not write. There is, howevt 2 ad 
kind of conduct, which in its-consequeneel 
no less dangerous, though it be not ein 
criminal in- point of moti 


ive; and I ml 
leave to address a few words of admonitionl 
my readers r. speeting the same. E 
sex are of opinion, that the . cor We 
young ladies cannot be at all interesting u 
* fatter their vanity, or let their words 
zegpcak a certain degree of 'W: 
and n! This serves not only 755 


rish the already too great propensity d 
other sex to yanity, but also induces o 


wistake every * of ne 


boy them for. FY | offex. of, marriage. The 
) is not sensible of this, or if he bould f per- 
ive it is too thoughtless to reflc the 
quences such an error may produce; 1 
lies upon the consciqusness of having. never 
imated such an offer in e terms; and 
ben be ceases paying his eourt to the deluded _ 
one, she is rendered as unhappy as if he 
d imposed upon her with the utmost preme- 
tation, The poor forsaken girl pines ATA . 
bile disappointed hope rankles in her h 
d the heedless and unthinking youth pays 
hilar addresses to others, without even os 
bo the mischief he has „ 
Another class of men d. stroy the peace of 
| experienced females either by irritating their 5 
riosity and sensuality by wantgng di COULSLS | 
Id a luxuriant wit, or heating their imagina- 
on by instilling into their mind romantic ideas, 
erting their attention from those objects with 
ich they ought tg.occupy themselves agreeably 
theircalling, destroying t their sense of 1 e 
city, or rendering young and simple cou 
girl dissatisfied with her situation by amusing 
br imagination with a geducing 5 of the 


Fasures of a e Ting HC ha not . 
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's _\nbrely to cb how we may he an apr 

but also how we must act to become an u 

| companion, 1 conbeive' myself called pal 
muy duty to warn against such *conduct; 
believe me, my young friends, all pooling 
ful parents will bless you, and cheerfully a 
you to their daughters; nay, they will u l 
themselves happy in uniting their only chilly 
you if you follow my advice, and thu 


az quire the character of a- FOR and þ con 1 | 
= 1+ tious young man. . 
3 - XVII. HxxE I ought to say a TM 4 
=_— - | on the conversation with coquets and sein 10 
= females; but as.this subject Presents a wide e 
J for observation, and having great reaua) 
; apprebend that my labour would be alta 
| with little SUCCESS, shall therefore be u wg IF 


cise. The snares which a. young man 1 
dread are innumerable; and I advise my reald 
to flee that class of females like the pe! 
These reprobates are uncommon _— 1 


art of dissimulation, of lying with the y tic 
impudenee, and of affecting the most au hi 
sentiments to gratify their vanity,” Sent dnt 


vengeance or any other passion. It is eit ae 
difficult to discover whether a -coquet tu 
you really on your own account. Ereal om 


fo. 


hie instances * — 2 
no certain proofs that sueh an abandoned = 
man loves you sincerely. She rejects,” per- 
ps, your silver to obtain the easier possession 
yourself and your gold; or her temper renders 
more eager to gratify her sensuality than to 
isy, her thirst for lucre. Should she have , 
isted many temptations / to impose upon you 
th safety, displayed a tender care for your 
e and honour, should she not only never 
tempt prevailing upon you to break off other 
ore natural and honourable connexions, but 
adilysacrifice to you beauty, youth, gain, splen- 
ur and vanity; this would proye nothing else 
it that even a coquet at times may possess 
me good and amiable, qualities, and prudence 
ould nevertheless demand you to be on your 
ard and not to trust her too implicitly. * A 
pman who disregards chastity and modesty, 
e first and most sacred of all female virtues, 
nnot possibly have any regard ſor more delicate 
ties. I do not however mean to degrade all 
happy, fallen and seduced females to the 
ontemptible class of coquets and prostitates, 
rue love can frequently call an erring heart to 
tue. It has been often maintained that a 
oman who knows the danger from experience, 
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is more difficult to be zeQuced that dnothe| 
has never been led into teres f = 
_ this kind of deviation renders "8incere an 


3 
86 7 


ment at all times very precaribus, and 50 g 
tion is more Humiliating and aeg | p 

+1 sensible man, than to see the person dear in 
heart despised by others, and to have fe 50 
blusb at the bonds which are sacred tobing 
constitute the happiness'of his life, "Ms fir 
rest, pure and virtuous love is the ber g 
dian of our innocence, and the conrra 
with ehaste and accomplished women puri 


1 the juvenile sense ſor virtue, and arms tbe e e. 
1 of A young man against all studied and hu =_ 
| artifices of seducing females. I must oeh ati 


1 this occasion, that it is extremely dai 
unjust, that men should scruple so little inal 
sing all manner of libidinons/excesses commil 

by those of our own sex, white we Are didil 
ar to forgive the least deviation from tbe 
of virtue of which a person of the other «lf 
guilty, who from their earliest youth are t lt 
by our artifices 1 to listen to the voice of sin, il 
to give way to "es powerful ee 
80 edaction. FEE 10 i 
It is Ce woche oed that every vont 

can be seduced; sbould his: assertion be deen 


ne; or chould hs Scout the 
ny? It is but justice to 2 1 2 be) 
nied as little as that the virtue of every son of 
re is able to give way, if his weak side be 
tacked, and internal as well as external cir- 
mstances come to the aid of the artful seducer. 
ut what does this prove? It proyes no more 
an we all are frail vessels: If we at the same i" 
| e consider: that the senses of the ather seXR 
general are more irritable than ours, and if 
e reflect upon the powerful charms of seduc- 
on, flattery, curiosity and vanity with which 
ey are constantly beset, and that even the 
allest spot of that sort cannot escape obser- 
ation, because they have no civil relation, and 
annot palliate their deviations by those higher 
irtues which our situation and connexion with 
state enable us to exhibit, it would be highly 
njust not to have patience with them, or to 
ensure every false step into which they are be- 
nyed by our sex with too much severity. But 
t us dismiss this subject, and turn ourselves 
Þ a higher class of females—to the learned 
Mies. 

ee. II. I enn but e that 1 
m always seized with a kind of shivering, - 
men I am placed in company near a woman 


* 
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- renders them more amiable - and interesin 


are ladies who very often put professed men q 
f learning to 5 the blush by the penetration an e 10 
acuteness of their judgment, by their unc ere 


who pretends to learning. It is en he 
that the ladies would consider, that nothing 


chan to see them strietiy adhere fo the dn, 


ple destination of nature, and anxious wi mw F 


tinguish themselves by a faithful perform: ? 
of the duties of A calling. What vil i: 
avail them to attempt rivaling men in-purgi 
for which they are unequal, and of which the 
are frequently uninformed of the first rial 
which are inculcated into boys as soon as thy 
begin to use the faculty of reasoning. T af 


mon talents, exquisite bee the ea 
Philosophical turn of mind and clearnes ci 
expression and diction. But how Bare comp 
ratively speaking, is the number of such haf. 
and how wrong would it be to deduce- fro 
these exceptions a general rule! Besides it is uber 
indispensable duty of every friend to domes 
and Social Happiness, not to encourage midi 
ling female geniuses to aspire, at the expens0 
their own felicity and that of others, at a height 


which so few of them are capable of attaining er 


4 t undoubtedl y is laudable in a * to ede 


ing _— In _ and the ce 0 
te and elegant literature; but it aa; 

Bf! be inferred: from this, wat a. woman is 

range through. all the numerous branche 

| ing. It ever creates pity ＋ 800 dis ust, | 

hen we hear such infatuated. pretenders to 3 

ning boldly decide upon those important 

bjects of erudition, which for centuries have 

affled the laborious study of the most nen 

the literati, who have not been ashamed to 

nſess their being unable to comprehend them, E 

rfectly ; and to hear an infatuated woman 

ccide upon them at | tea-table, in the most . 

cremptory manner, while she scarcely has a 

ear idea of the subject in question, cannot fail. 

citing the strongest emotions of pity and con- 

mpt. Nevertheless, the crowd of fops and 

lmirers pays the most extravagant applause to 

ie uncommon knowledge of the learned lady, i 

ereby confi irming her in her unfortunate infa-, 

ation. Thus being led to look upon the most 

portant concerns of her family, ren the edu- 

ation of her children and the good opinion . 

r unlearned acquaintances and connexions as 

nere trifles, believing herself intitled to shake off 

he yoke of domestic gubordination, slighting 


0 


4 bepoato' entertains h — pf 


or preaves bim to listen to a recital of ber mn 


insensible of the inestimable value of the tr 
| mare which to his torment he is blessed it on! 
= I hope the candid reader will not tax me n 
having drawn this picture 5 with too ns 
rity. Amongst the fifteen or twenty ade nd 
who make the press groan from om to To 
with the productions of their pens, I kno i 
_ raroely half a dozen who being con aſe In 
geninges of a superibr elass, have'a real-callþit} 
- . to cultivate the field of literature; and Wa 
hdies are so amiable, neglect their domestic Wire: 
. ties so little, and are so sensible of the _ 1 1 
behaviour of their half-learned sisters, as t0 f 
me sufficient reason to be persuaded, that if 


* N ＋ . 3 
© vt %s 8 


Kast think nech r 5 at or offended | * 
the picture which T eee deline ated 7 in n ths 480 


fs: 


// OOO HONOR 

| But may it not also be my ff then anth 10 as * 
sex, that but ſew of the prea 
eal claim to — ey? 


sent writers have a r 7 

Fadoubtedly?” But we must observe, that some 

lowance ought to be made to the latter, as i 

y may be misled by a desire for fame or gain, > 

hich cannot well be admitted as an exciise'for * | 

e former, when they, with indifferent talents | 

nd destitute of sufficient knowledge, venture 

n a career which neithet nature nor the civil 

mtitution bas assigned to them. As for the 

onversation with ladies who pretend to learn 

ſg, it is obvious that if this claim be founded 

n solid erudition, it must be extremely pleasant 

ad instructive; but concerning those that 

ntrude themselves upon the republic of litera- 

re, notwithstanding their poverty of spirit, 1 

an give no better advice than to have patience 

th their deplorable infatuation, and to take 

are not to controvert their bold assertions by 

rguments, or to attempt reforming their taste 

you cannot demean yourself so much as to 

ncrease the servile herd of their admirers.  - 
XIX Tae female sex possess in a much 

1 
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4 
| 
| 

f þ 


1 


to torment a little the object of their affection} 
To decypher the character of a woman com 


Some E81 Incon 4 
| * in s art of , There 
ces in which . WS a them pry! 


beset by: eee men. 11 Tbe 5 ma! re 
be certain of succeeding when he.; sees that the n 
heart or sensuality of-the ladies league with h p. 
against their own principles; ; it would deri E 
be unjust to censure them ſor appearing sone p. 
times different from what they, really ar aro; * _ : 
we ought not to overlook this in our convera, WY *! 
tion with the fair sex. We should be frequenth =_ 
mistaken were we to believe that they an Wl *< 
always indifferent to those whom they. tra e p. 
with visible cool ness, or that tbey are at all tine d 
particularly interested for others whom by le 
seem to distinguish, and with whom they coil © 
yerse familiarly in public. They have ſ b. 
quently recourse to that artifice for no ola ” 
purpose than concealing the real state of the! 
heart, and sometimes it is only the effect d ” 


their humour or obstinacy, or, intended. merel 
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* a A intereourse with the most accom- eee 
plished persons of the sex; in short, more W * WY. 
bs scope of these sheets permits i e 


XX. I shall not enlarge upon the precau- „ 
bon which the conversation with antiquated „„ 
* quets requires; nor shall 1 Say anything with „ TOE | 
0 regard to the prudes and devotees with whom 3 
wean, as J am told, may take greater liberties in 1 
"WY private than in company, and with whom a 4 1 
a clos< and enterprizing man, as the wicked world . 


pretends, succeeds best. I shall also not Sa 
anything of those antiquated gossips who, out 
of mere charity and piety, expose the character 
of their neighbours and acquaintances. from time w 
to time, and consequently whom we must not , 


| provoke—T shall be silent about ſemales of that 
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a 
ol ==<ription, because I should be sorry to chal | 
” | lenge the resentment of these good ladies,” and 


take this opportunity. of declaring that I do not 
believe a word of the calumnies with. which a 
wicked world asperses their immaculate honour. * * 
XXI. Before I conclude this chapter, I beg 
leave to say a few words more on the happiness 
which flows from the conversation of good and 1 | i 
accomplished women. I have already observed, | 
that I owe to the conversation with them the | ib 
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bappiest hours of N life, and, indeed I have | 1 
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o much to sweeten 
artless wit, their fre 


able bumour, interesting even 11 
floods; their tience in long a 
4 
when the affliction comes. u on 
their consoris by complaints; the 
which they comfort, nurse and for 
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nocent loquacity. and fran dess with me 
enliven society—all this 1 know an Wl 
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which ought, I think, to convince the oi 5 
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5 reader, that the few observations x 


to make to the disad va 
fair sex, did not originate in 


censor 
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